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A BOOK FOR YOUNG SPORTS- 
MEN. 





THE SAINT GEORGE'S SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK, 


WILL CELEBRATE ITS& 


EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY, 


By a Dinner at DELMONICO’S, Fourteenth Street 
and Fifth Avenue, on 


Tuesday, April 23rd, 1872, 


At six o'clock. 

Tickets may be had from the following named gen- 
tlemen : 
JOHN G. DALE, No. 15 Broadway. 
THOMAS D. MIDDLETON, No. 40 Exchange Place. 
F. W. J. HURST, No. 69 Broadway. 
CHARLES T. GOSTENHOFER, No. 88 Wall Street 
JOHN HOBBS, No. 2 State Street. 
ROBERT WALLER, No. 2 Broad Street. 


Dr. Lowell Mason’s 


SONG GARDENS! 


Have an immense sale. Each book complete in 
itself, but one naturally succeeds the other in a 


School Course. The books are 








READ SHOOTING, BOATING, AND | 
FISHING, by T. Robinson Warren. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES says: “ It is| 
admirably adapted for the pur pose intended.” 

In 1 vol., 12 mo, with illustrations, sent post- 
paid upon receipt of $1, by SCRIBNER, ARM- 
STRONG & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’s 7 


STEEL PENS, 
Sold by all Dealers thronghout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH oF THE House, 
91 Jobn Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 


» H, HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 
Eacn case containing one bottle of ’ 


OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed pure and of the very best quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 


Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 


Music Teachers. 


Tuts Song Garpen. (Song Garden 1st 
Book). 

Is for the little ones. Here are Simple Elements, 
Easy Exercises, about 250 Tunes, many of them the 
very sweetest 

Flowers of Mdody. Price 50 cts. 
THE 2ND SONG GARDEN. Song Garden 2nd 
Book). 
Lowell Mason’s Celebrated Elements. 

250 Exercises and Rownds in the “ Practical Course.” 

175 Songs. 70 Sacred Tunes. Price 80 cts. 


ook). 
Musical Catechism. 
§5 Exercises and Sol 
3 and 4 part Songs and Glees. 


Resume of the Elements. 
Vocal Culture. (with plates). 
fegzios. 200 2, 

Price, $1.00. 


The above Books sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
retail price. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
C. Il. DITSON and Co., New York. 


Billiard Tables. 
KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 


| LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 


fat cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x!0 
ables, complete, = each, and other sizes at cor- 





H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


respondiug rates. arerooms, 
a a corner of Canal and 


Perfect Mines of Valuable Materials for 


| 


' 


— . | 
Tne 3RD Sone GAarveN. (Song Garden 3rd 





| Prick 10 Cents. 








TREES. | 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
For SPRING of 1872. 

We invite the attention of Pianters and Dealers to 

our large and complete stock of 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
Grape Vines and Small Fruits. 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses. 
New and Rare Fruit & Ornamental Trees. 
Evergreens and New Plants. 
Prompt attention given to all enquiries. 
Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent 
prepaid on receipt of Stamps, as follows: 

o. 1—Fruits, 10c. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
No. 3—Green-house, 10c. No. 4—Wholesale, FREE 
Address, 
Estab. 1840. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &¢., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. Stxteenta Sr., New York 


A GREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FORK 
CaAsuH, or will take from $4 to $15 ently until paid ; 
the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. New 
7 octave PIANOS, modern improvements. for $275 
cash. A new kindof PARLO ORGAN, the most 
beautiful style and perfect tone ever made, now on 
exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 

REAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 
pGRE want an agency, local or trave ENTS. 
achance to make 85 to $20 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 1§ Dearborn St.. Chicage, Ill. 


WOOD CARPETINC. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO. 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, 
loons, Ze. per 
rooms, halls, vestibules and 
libraries in elegant parquet, 
from 35c. to $1.00 per foot. 

Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 

Send stamp for 
pamphlet 


kitchens, sa 
foot; dining 





illustrated 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 


NEW BOOKS. 





G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, 


ae 
4S: 
BEVERLY. 
A novel of exciting and absorbing interest, by Mans- 
field Tracy Walworth, author of ** Warwick,” * Dela- 


plaine,’ **Stormeliff," ** Hotspur,” ‘ Lalu,” ete 
12mo, cloth bound. Price $1 75. 





GUSTAVE ADOLPH. 


A powerful new historical romance, by the famous 
Finnish author Topelius, whose romances are so much 
admired throughout Europe. Translated by Selma 
Borg, and Marie Brown. 1dmo, cloth. Price $1 50. 


TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other poe 
novels, ** Alone’—* Hidden Path’’—** Moss-Side”’— 
** Nemesis *—** Miriam ’—“‘ Helen Gardner’ —* Hus- 
bands and Homes” — ‘‘ Sunnybank” — “ Phemie’s 
Temptation’ —* Ruby's Husband’’—‘* Empty Heart” 
—At Last’—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


‘THE SEVENTH VIAL. 


Another remarkable work by the Rev. John Cum- 
ming, D.D., of London, author of ** The Great Tribu 
lation’’—*‘ Great Preparation’’—and -** Great Consum- 
mation." This book is exciting wide-spread atten- 
tion in Europe, and cannot fail of producing a great 
sensation in this country. 12mo, cloth bound, price 

2 00. ase 





Also just ready, new and uniform editions of Great 
Tribulation—Great Preparation—and Great Consum 
mation—two vols. in one, cloth bound, price $2 each 


POLE ON WHIST 


An excellent little work en Tae Game or Wrist 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
world, as the best book on the theory and practice 
of Whist ever published. Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
price $1.00. 








FERNANDO DE LEMOS. 


A new novel of remarkable power and originality, 
scholarly in style, and gracefully written, by Charles 
Gayarre, of Louisana. fargo 12mo, beautifully bound 
in cloth, price $2. 





MAURICE. 


A brilliant new novel, translated from the French of 
Frederic Bechard, by Mrs. Josephine Douglas. Beau- 
tifully printed and bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


HEART HUNGRY. 
A fascinating new novel, by Mrs. Maria J. West 
moreland, of Atlanta, Georgia. Handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, price $175. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘ Footfalls on the 

Boundary of Another World,”’ etc Price $2.00 

This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 

RESOLUTION 

A very entertaining new book by A. 5. Roe, author 
of “True to the » “Pye been Thinking, ‘A 
Long Look Ahead,” ete. Price $150. F 

Also new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe’s excellent 
books, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes 
Price $1 50 each, 


MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mrs, Mary J. Holmes, 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by thisauthor. Price $1 50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 








they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration -- 
The pointsare ined 
and penetrace the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. | 
J. G. MOODY. 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box vies, New York. 


CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR’ 


| 














hook, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey—Meadowbrook — English Oy 


Home-tead— Dora Deane 
Hugh Worthington—Canx 
Ethelyn’s Mistake, Xx 


hans— Cousin Maude 

Jarkness and Daylight 
ron Pride—Rose Mather 

gr” These books are beautifully bound—sold every 
where—and sent by mail, postave free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Bruadway 
; New York, 
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PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

G2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fnllest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos, They are reliable. 

ARS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E, Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 

lustrated price list. 

Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, 

U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. 
Messrs, F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
; Bradbury: 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

80 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 


THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G, Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family» 
and to many visitors whe have heard its sweet tones 
at my house, It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M, SIMPSON, 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 
F G SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,| 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writi 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Booka,’ pense Tooke 
wy Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 

¢., &e. 

We keep everything in our ue, and ecll at lowest 
prices, 


TO AGENTS. 


There is no more popular publication to canvas 
for than 


THE ALBION, 


This old established Journal is well known through- 
out the country, and the Engravings that are offered 
as Premiums are worth more than the amount of the 
eubscription. 


Very liberal terms are offered to steady, trustworthy 
and energetic Agents, Send for circular. 


CHARTERED BY THE 








UNITED STATES. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 


Assets over $3,500,000. 
A National Savings Bank, 
No. 185 BLeecker Street, New York. 
Six Per Cent. Interest. Compound Interest 
Certificates issued, payable on demand. Accounts 
strictly private and confidential. Deposits paid on 
DEMAND, with interest due. 


Send for circular, SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 
Joun J. Zutwxe, Cashier. 


)} XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
4 374 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. 


Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 


Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 


B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
Isaac S, Barrett, Secretary. 
Hi. K. Tuvurser, 


JAMES WALLACE, 
Vice Pres'ts. 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don &¥ Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, 820,000,000 

“<n the 


United States, 3,000,000 
4.5 William St. 


HENRY HOFMANN & CO,, 
41 and 43 Cedar Street, Corner William, 
Importers and Sole Agents for 


IND, COOPE & CO’S LONDON, 
BURTON AND EAST INDIA 
PALE ALES. 

Per dos. Pints........... $190 Currency 

os * Quarts......... 310 = 


In Wood, $28—per barrel of 40 gallons, 
“ $'6- “ - ef 20 oe 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails, 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
COLORADO... ..Capt. Freeman . Jan, 17, at 11.30 A.M. 
WISCONSIN... .Capt Freeman...Jan. 24, at 2.50 P.M. 
NEVADA.......Capt. Forsyth... .Jan. 31, at 10.30 A.M 
WYOMING ... Capt. Whineray.,Feb. 7, at 2.30 PM. 
MINNESOTA. .Capt. Morgan. ... Feb. 14, at 10.30 A.M. 
IDAHO......... Capt. Jas. Price..Feb. 21, at 2.30 P.M. 
Cabin Paseage................ (Gold). ». 
Steerage... ..............(Currency). $30. 

Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
Fer freight or cab.n passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street. 
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TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement of 
asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prestrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needful. The best 


« COUNSEL 


that caa be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the —y or the excretive or- 
gana, ix to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. 1 f. 

YOUR 
complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 


lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 





neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 
and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
tient, and literally scourge his internal organization 
without affecting a radical cure Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
=. tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 
ind. 





Seid oy all Oruggists, 


THE ALBION! 
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THE ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR, 


Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,’ 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eck ctic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press, 
FINaNnciaAL RErorrs 
AND THB 
Cream oF EnGuisn LrveRaTuRe. 





The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


CuHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x28 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAn’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

MaTTeson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knicut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Bucktenr’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCIIIA, from Stanficld’s Picture. 
21x27, 

WanpesForpE’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

LANDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LANDSEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LANDsEER's DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WaNDEsFoRDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Witkins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanvesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
29 * “ “ 


5 * “ “ 


three months, 
six months. 
y * = ” one year. 

The ALBion will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with} 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALBion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 


Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


CUNARD LINE. 
EsTABLISHED 1810. 
The British and N. A. BR. M, Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 
turday. 

Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 

2%; Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 





From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 

Steerage, $30 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin paseage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. ae 

CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AceEnr. 





ANCHOR 


LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 

DAY toand from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 

TNE NEW DEPARTURES. 

FROM GLASGOW, FROM NEW YORK. 
Saturday, May 11.. AUSTRALIA. Saturday, April 20 
Saturday, May 18. COLUMBIA ..Saturday, April27 
Saturday, May 25..EUROPA .... Saturday, May 4 
Saturday, June 2..INDIA..... ...Saturday, May 11 
And an extra steamer of the line every WEDNESDAY 
thereafter from Pier 20 North River, New York, at 
noon, 

Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. , 

First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $130. 

Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 

Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 

Apply at the Company's offices to 
HE? PERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowllng-green. 

















NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE SLX LARGEST IN = — 


OCEANIC, CELTIC, AIC, 
ATLANTIC, BALTIC, ADRIATIC. 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards 

For inspection of pls 
at the Company's offic 






and other information, apply 


s, 19 Broadway, New York. 
_____9. H. SFARES, Agent. _ 
For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NEAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS. SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 

ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 





First CaBIN.........-- $%5 | STEERAGE............ $30 
Do toLondon..... 80 Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris....... 9 Do to Paris. 38 


Do toHalifax,N.s Do toHalifax, N.S. 15 
BASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First Casi. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
CS Sees $80 | Liverpool.............. = 
RRS eer 15 





Tickets sold to and from England, Ircland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates, z 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 

15 Broadway, New York. 
NATIONAL STEAMSHIP 
LINE. 

FORTNIGHTLY TO anv FROM LONDON DIRECT. 


From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 
WTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 








NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 
ee 4.850 tons, ENGLAND..... 3,450 tons. 
Eerrr.........5,150 * ERIN. ........---510 


HOuuanD.......3) soo 
BE nescence 





THE QUEEN....3,517 “ 
Rates of Passage. 
iv ee wn : 

DS —_ niche rrr onal $75 and $65 Currenc 
* prepaid from Liverp'l, Queenstown. $65 and 5 
* to Liverp'l or Queenstown and Return. $130 

Steerage, to Liverpool, Queenstown or London . $28** 
prepaid from Liv erpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, Londonderry, or Loncon .. $32 “ 
For freight or passage apply at the OFFICE OF THE 
Comrany, 69 Broadway. 


F, W. J. HURST, Manager. 
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LIFE’S APRIL. 


Sweet soul—blithe April verging toward the May, 
Whose shadows speed 
O'’er blossomed mead, 

Chased by the light of variable day! 


Thou hast a beauty that is more than fair. 
Where the wren sings, 
Thee on their wings 

Breezes from out the thickets seem to bear. 


Soft, changeful airs that, coming, seem to go, 
So light they pass, 
As dew from grass 

Ere silver suns have cast their golden glow. 


The pauseless flutter of a ruffled pool 
Breaks o’er thy face, 
To pass in grace 

Where every tiny wave sinks calm and cool. 


No heat, no flame, but a mild lambent light 
Plays round thy words, 
Till, like struck chords, 

Our answering hearts go singing in thy sight. 


Thy smiles glance out like sparkles on the snows, 
Or rays that cross 
The 5) sgortae ete moss 

That comes so fresh and fair before the rose. 


Thy tears, that start so quick, that flow so free, 
Seem poured by grief 
For her relief 

Because cold sorrow hath no hold on thee. 


Ah! who would see thee other than thou art ? 
Who downward bring 
The quivering wing, 

The eddying dance of the untrammeled heart ? 


— her, thou World! Brush not the down which 
ies 
So soft, so light; 
In time’s despite, 
Leave that unconscious soul within her eyes! 
— London Society. 
_————_ ——— 


A KACE FOR 
CHAPTER VI. 


Travelling by wheels over such irregular ground, in a 
vehicle built for strength rather than for the ease and com- 
fort of its living freight, is but a rough method of locomotion, 
and we rocked, and bumped, and jolted in a manner that 
would have maddened those whose only experience was of 
the smooth gliding along the iron highway, or the regular 
roll upon the trimly macadamised road. But to me, after my 
late exertions, it was a luxury indeed to lie on a well-stufted 
mattress, beneath the white tilt of the wagon, screened in a 
great measure from the sun's vertical rays, and able to close 
my eyes at pleasure, instead of having to keep a watchful 
look-out, and to help along a tired horse with spur, voice, and 
rein, as a hurrying traveller must do. Sometimes I fell into 
a doze; and at last, after an hour’s halt at three o’clock, when 
we kindled a fire, and heated the contents of a tin can of 
coffee, while the animals grazed, with their forelegs hobbled, 
lest they should stray too far on the plain, I fairly fell into a 
sound sleep, which lasted till we rumbled into the dusty main 
street of the small town of Oceola. Much refreshed by this 
greatly needed repose, I determined to push on through the 
night, and, buying a horse from a dealer with whom the 
driver of the wagon was acquainted, I set off at a rattling 
pace along the main trail, now easily to be made out, to 
Fort Scott, leaving Batesville far to my right, 

My intention was, should I not be lucky enough to find 
the wagon-train, of which I was in pursuit, still at the fort, 
to continue the chase on the other and more perilous side of 
the Kansas boundary, confident, that if my strength held out, 
I should come up with it. The chief danger, so far as I knew, 
which I had now to apprehend was from skulking bands of 
Indian thieves, too wk to risk a direct attack on the escort 
of Jem Garnham’s well-provided caravan, but hovering near, 
in the hope of stealing a horse or two, or of plundering any 
vehicle that might break down. ShouldI meet with 
one of these parties, I should infallibly be robbed and dis- 
mounted, and not improbably murdered as well, if only for 
the sake of bringing home the usual hideous trophy of vic- 
tory to some Arapahoe or Cheyenne village. On the other 
hand, should I once overtake ‘the wagon-train, there would 
remain few further impediments, except those of fatigue and 
the chance of sunstroke. 

There was a river to be forded, and the banks being high 
and rotten, and the mud tenacious, it was rather troublesome 
to get across, but otherwise, I journeyed on without any par- 
ticular misadventure. Not a living creature did I see, save 
owls that whooped and wheeled in circling flight over the 
tall and yellowing grass; or the prairie-dogs, so called, that 
sat at the mouths of their numerous burrows, as rabbits 
might at home in England, uttering their short yelping cry 
as my horse-hoofs broke the stillness of the night. was 
compelled, though unwillingly, to halt for an hour or two 

that ..y pew nag,a black mustang, old, but sound and strong, 
might feed and rest, and then I pressed on, speeding along 
the desolate track. With all my eflorts, morning found me 
still on the waste; but some hours later, I espied the timber 
stockade of Fort Scott, with its encircling ditch, the wood- 
smoke of its fires, the cannon peering from embrasures in 
the low earthen parapet, and the flag of the United States 
flying on the roof of the commandant’s house. The little 
out-post was a mere rolleetion of wooden shanties for the 
accommodation of the company of infantry cuartered there 
with a larger shed for stores, and two or three small houses 
for the commandant, doctor, and agent, or sub-agent, for In- 
dian affairs. These tiny strongholds, calculated merely for 
defence against the attacks of the savage foe that ranges 
round them like wolves around a fold, are often deserted, and 
allowed to crumble to ruin, or possi'ly tenanted by some 
neutral Indian trader, who regards all men, white and red, 
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| as his customers, and is cosmopolitan in his political sym- 
|pathies. Then an order from the Washington War Office 
sends troops and workmen to the abandoned fort, and there 
jis much putting together of log-huts and framework houses, 
| and the palisade is renewed, and cannon are mounted, and up 
go the stars and stripes in token of military possession. 

| I found the scanty garrison paraded, close to the low fence 
| of the soldiers’ little garden, where the humblest vegetables 
| were grown by the care of the men themselves, welcome addi- 
tions to the monotonous rations of beef, pork, biscuit, and 
cake-bread. Here a grave had been dug, and as [ rode up, an 
unpainted coffin of rough planks was being lowered into its 
resting-place. The officer in charge of the post stood beside 
the grave with an open book in his hand, and read the burial- 
service aloud in a clear, high-pitched voice; while a gentle- 
man in plain clothes, whom I afterwards found to be the 
surgeon, and two ladies, whose presence there seemed at first 
incongruous, but who were the wives of officers who had not 
been ceterred by hardship and peril from following their 
husbands into frontier exile, stood within the enclosure. 
Some paces farther off, in the outer yard, stood or lounged in 
various attitudes a group of Indians, watching the proceedings 
in silence. They had probably come in for trading purposes, 
for they had with them two laden pack-borses, and their 
number comprised almost as many squaws as warriors ; but 
whatever their errand might be, their appearance, as they 
stood or reclined like so many bronze statues draped in gaudy 
blankets, or robes of bleached bison-skin, added tu the pictur- 
esque character of the scene. 

rhe brief ceremony over, the men were dismissed, and the 
commanding officer closed his book, and, catching sight of 
me for the first time, drew near the place where I was stand- 
ing beside my horse. 

“T suppose, my man, you belong to Garnham’s party ? 
You had better make haste to catch them up, hadn’t you ?” 
he called out, with something of military imperativeness in 
the tone of his address; and then looked hard at me, and 
added, ‘reddening slightly : “I beg your pardon, sir. 1 mis- 
took you for some loitering teamster of a train that bas just 
passed, after discharging government stores. You are per- 
—_ the new deputy-agent from the Indian Commissioner's 
Otfice—Mr. Williams ?” 

I briefly explained to the officer who I was, and whither 
bound ; and nothing could be more courteous or sympathetic 
that the reception which I experienced from the little colony 
of educated persons of whom he was the chief. 

Every one agreed with the commandant that I could not 
do better than travel with Garnham’s wagon-train, while re- 
gretting that it was impossible to do much to help me in 
what might perhaps be the difficult task of overtaking him. 

“You see,” said the officer good-naturedly, “ we cannot 
lend you a horse, or sell one, because the few we have here 
are the property of Uncle Sam, and we must not dispose of 
government beasts. But Pll tell you, Mr. Fern, what I can 
do, if you like the notion: we will give your nag « double 
feed of corn ; and if Tam any judge of horse-flesh, he will 
be able, with no weight on his back, to get fairly well through 
another stage or so. ‘Take two hours’ rest, and give us the 
pleasure of your company meanwhile. You shall have the 
use of a troop horse—we have eight or nine spare ones here, 
left by the dragoons—for twenty-five miles, and Ill send 
three of the men who know how to ride, to escort you across 
the prairie, and bring back the charger. Your own mus- 
fang, having gone so far with an empty saddle, will carry you 
on until you are up with Jem Garnham and his train. — No 
thanks. One Christian must help another in these wild 
parts.” 

I learned that the funeral which I had witnessed was that 
of a countrywoman of my own, the wife of an English emi- 
grant who, with his family, had taken a passage by the wa- 
gon-train to the auriferous lands of Idaho or Nevada. 

“Poor Smith had three children, the prettiest little fair- 
haired things,” said the captain’s wife sadly; “ but the jour- 
ney, in this heat, is a cruel one for the young and tender. 
The poor little boy was dead when the wagons came in, and 
one of the girls died two hours later. The mother had been 
ailing for months, and the grief and fatigue together made 
the fever worse. We did what we could; but she grew de- 
lirious, and sank terribly fast. The children were burled yes- 
terday ; and as the train had to start at daybreak, the bereaved 
husband could not even see his wife’s remains laid beneath 
the turf. He has gone on into the wild Far West, with the 
one child that is left under his sole care. It is not the first 
time, Mr. Fern, that we have seen melancholy and sudden 
partings in these regions.” 

In two hours, under the escort of an Irish corporal and two 
soldiers chosen for their knowledge of the noble art of horse- 
manship, [ was galloping across the plains, thanks to the 
kindness of the commandant, on a big Northern troop-horse, 
while my black mustang, led by the bridle, raced along be- 
side me in a manner that justified me in hoping that he would 
get well through the ensuing stage. I had been warned that 
1 might find the head of the caravan of which I was in chase 
rather “a rough diamond and a keen bargainer,” but that, 
when once an arrangement had been concluded, he would 
prove trusty enough. 

“Give him my card, on which I’ve pencilled a word or 
two,” the commandant had said, smiling ; “and if that is not 
talisinan enough, you must invoke the name of old Harper, 
your eccentric acquaintance, who is a noted Nestor of the 
prairies. Garnham is not a bad fellow to his passengers, 
when once he has shaken hands over a bargain.” 

The lrish corporal, who told me he had been a whipper-in, 
long ago, in the old country, to Lord Kil-somebody’s fox- 
hounds, was quite willing to oblige me on the ground of 
speed; but the soldiers were less practised riders, and we had 
frequently to pull up and wait until they overtook us. By 
the time we had accomplished some twenty miles of the pre- 
scribed distance, I espied certain moving objects black 
against the southern sky, which the corporal conceived to be 
buffaloes, but which on a nearer approach turned out to be 
mounted Indians. 

“Sure, they'll be friendlies—Osages, belike, or perhaps 
Pawnee hunters,” said the corporal. 

“T don’t think se, corporal,” said one of the men. “See 
the show of spears and feathered heads they make against 
the sky line. ’Tis too far south for Sioux, too far cast for 
Apaches : them’s Arapahoes, or perhaps Kiowas, on the war- 
path.” 

Very imposing was their aspect—a little threatening withal 
—as they hung, like a hovering hawk, on the horizon; but 
after a few minutes they retreated, and became mere black 
specks, and soon afterwards were seen no more. 

_ We all breathed more freely when the menacing appari- 
tion to the southward had vanished. It was of course im- 
possible that we shuuld have seen the Indians without their 
seeing us. Savage man, whose whole life is spent in strug- 








| quick, far-sighted eyes. My companions were in the blue 
|uniform of the United States, with military caps on their 
| heads, and rifles at their backs. We were but four, certainly, 
but then the tactics of the wilderness forbid useless expendi? 
|ture of valuable lives. Had the wild horsemen, with their 
heads bedecked with scarlet feathers, and their crimson blan- 
kets streaming in the breeze, charged down upon us, their 
numbers must have insured them the victory, but not with- 
out the loss of two or three braves, for whom the death-whoop 
would resound mournfully, mingling with the wail of widows 
and orphaned children, in some camp far away among the 
mountains. Tradition dictates to the aborigines their own 
old system of stratagem and surprise, and no doubt it was to 
this that we owed our immunity from instant attack. “ In- 
juns,” said the corporal pithily, “like to get a fistful of 
trumps afore they begin to play.” And the remainder of my 
ride under escort was quite uneventful. 

At the end of some five-and-twenty miles of prairie travel? 
we came to the usual halt in a watered spot, and ate our cold 
provisions while the horses cropped the grass. Then we 
parted, not without my slipping some thankfully received 
silver into the corporal’s hard hands; and the soldiers wheeled 
their horses on the top of the next swell of prairie to wave 
their caps and give me a cheer of adieu. And then, for about 
an hour, I rode on alone, until my horse neighed shrilly, toss- 
ing his head towards the south, whence came, in hot, fitful 
putts, the wind of the desert. 1 looked hastily to the left, 
and saw a sight which, I am not ashamed to say, curdled 
my blood, and made the cold damp of mortal terror start 
upon my heated brow. The Indians! There they were, 
some half-mile distant, coming up, swift and silent, like so 
many grim spectres on horsevack. Clearly it was the same 
war-party that L had seen while riding with the soldiers. 
They were nearer now, and were swooping down, evidently 
with the intention of cutting me off. I could see the tall red 
feathers on their heads, and their white shields and tasselled 
lances, and the beads, and fringe, and barbaric finery that 
ornamented their shaggy steeds. My horse neighed again. 
Encouraging him with hand and voice, I urged him on, quick- 
ening my pace. There were some low bushes that screened 
me for a moment; and it was not until I had ascended the 
hill, and had, to my great joy, caught sight of twenty white- 
topped wagons and a drove of horses at some distance— 
Garnham’s caravan, doubtless—that the Indians saw that I 
was aware of their approach. 

Then came a race such as few men have ridden, consider- 
ing the heavy stake which I had on the event. I forced my 
weary mustang on, shouting loudly at intervals, in the hope 
that the people of the wagon-train might hear me; while the 
savages, lashing their horses with incessant strokes of the 
whip, rushed towards me, striking their open hands upon 
their mouths, to enhance the effect of the appalling war- 
whoop. On they came, brandishing their lances, yelling, 
flogging, gesticulating like so pois | demons. They gained 
on me, for my poor tired horse could hardly be kept at full 
speed; but I spurred on, turning my head now and then, to 
see the painted faces of my ghastly pursuers gradually draw 
nearer, as, With loud threats and threatening gestures, they 
pressed me hard. Presently, an arrow flew past me, and 
then another, and then I felt a sudden pain, as if the sting of 
a wasp bad pierced my right arm, just above the elbow, and 
heard a whoop of exultation as at the same time my horse 
winced and swerved, hit by an arrow in the neck, So near 
were the Indians, and so deafening was their clamor, that I 
had hardly noticed the halting of the caravan; but now 
came a shout of another sort—a deep, Anglo-Saxon cheer— 
and a trampling of horses, and crack, cracking of rifles, and 
then my mustang stumbled, and gave me a severe fall. T re- 
covered my senses, to find myself with my head pillewed en 
my dead horse, while over me bent a broad-shouldered, griz- 
zled man, with silver buttons to a homespun coat, whom I 
guessed to be Jem Garnham. “No bones broke, but the ar- 
row has gone clean through the chap’s arm,” said the trader 
gruflly. “Open your mouth, young fellow, and let's hear 
who you be, and what you are after.” 

[found Mr. Graham to be very much what the command- 
antat the fort had represented him to be. He was not by 
any means a bad fellow, but he was morose of manner, and 
had a sharp eye to the main chance. . By his promptness in 
coming to the rescue, he had undoubtedly saved my life; but 
when it came to a question of the pecuniary consideration for 
which he was to take me on across the plains to the Rocky 
Mountains, he was utterly unreasonable. That I was help- 
less and alone in the midst of a prairie, where, if abandoned, 
I must perish by the hands ef the savage enemy, was, in the 
eyes of the master of the caravan, an additional inducement 
to make what he called a “slapping profit” of the transac- 
tion. Ilad I been a poor man in search of work, I suspect he 
would have sworn at me for the trouble | gave, offered me a 
teamster’s place without wages, and taken me on with his 
company. But I had money; and he was unconscionable 
enough to demand three hundred dollars for my fare to the 
borders of Montana. However, by exhibiting the command- 
ant’s card, and, still better, the few blotted lines of intro- 
duction with which I had been favored by of Harper, | 
brought this mercenary Samaritan to ‘consent to more mode- 
rate terms. I was to pay one hundred dollars, and for this I 
was not merely to be conducted to the Montana boundary, 
but the trader pledged himself to borrow a horse for me from 
some of his friends, on which I might reach Carthage. 

“And now,” said the caravan chief, when the necessary 
ceremony of hand-shaking had been gone through, and I had 
paid earnest in the shape of a fifty-dollar note, “ I calculate, 
as you are town-bred, Mister, and not as tough as some of us 
Western men, you had better get into yonder wagon, and ride 
quict, for the rest of to-day. To-morrow, I'll clap you on 
horseback again, if you like it best, but after that rattling fall 
your bones must ache, rather. My lads have taken your sad- 
dle and traps ofl the dead bit of horse-flesh there ; so here's 
a horn of whisky; and now jump in, and sleep if you like. 
You'll find a Britisher there, poor chap, and his child—mebbe 
they told you that history at the fort. \ 

Iwas glad to creep in under the screen of the white wa- 
gon-tilt, and sat down on a cotton mattress beside the 
unlucky widower, a meek, civil, little man, who afterwards 
told me that he was a Gloucestershire mechanic, a grainer and 
painter, who had been allured to emigrate by accounts of 
Californian prosperity, but who now sat like one stupetied, 
with his head buried in his hands. The poor little girl, weary 
with sobbing, and overcome by the heat and fatigue, was 
asleep, with the glistening traces of tears still visible on her 
pale cheek. , , 

There is nothing more to relate concerning the remainder 
of the journey, so long as 1 made it under the auspices of the 
redoubted Jem Garnham. Sometimes J. rode on one of the 
many spare horses, aad at other times I took a seat. in the 
wagon where my disconsolate countryman and his little 
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making my acquaintance, and this orphaned little creature 
soon became”very friendly, and would nestle by my side, and 
fall asleep with her head on my shoulder. At her age, kind- 
ness consoles more quickly than can ever be the case with 
those who are old enough to know the full extent of the loss 
they have sustained, and I ransacked my memory for nur- 
sery tales, and repeated or invented nursery rhymes, for her 
entertainment, until her first sorrow grew less. The father 
continued for the most part moody and silent, as if spirit- 
broken ; but at times he was more talkative, and I could see 
that he was a well-disposed fellow enough, with a certain 
amount of cleverness, but without the sturdy robustness of 
mind and body which the settler in a new country should 
—— The child cried bitterly when, on the limits of the 

fontana Territory, their English fellow-traveller left the 
caravan; and poor Smith himself drew the back of his hand 
acro.s his blood-shot eyes, as he said huskily: “ Good-b:e, 
sir, and thank you for being so kind. I shall feel lonelier 
now, if that can be, than I did before.” And so they pursued 
their journey with the caravan, while I, mounted on a hired 
horse, set off for Carthage. 

Montana, as its name implies, is a rugged region of cliffs 
and dales, nestling among the southern spurs of the Rocky 
Mountain range, and full of glens where pretty cataracts, like 
streams of molten silver, fall neglected over rocks of many a 
brilliant tint, and of shattered crags capped by gigantic cedars, 
and carpeted with climbing plants. Large butterflies of 
strange and gaudy hues flitted among the tufts of wild- 
flowers that grew in every nook and cleft; and more than 
once, the graceful forms and tapering horns of a herd of an- 
telopes showed themselves on the summit of some precipi- 
tous rock, too steep to be scaled by man. At another time, 
the scenery through which I passed might have tempted me 
to linger, but now I scarcely gave any heed to the objects 
around me, absorbed as I was in my eagerness to reach Car- 
thage in time. I passed the night which succeeded my de- 
parture from the caravan in a roadside inn; and by four 
o’clock in the afternoon of the next day I found myself, with 
a beating heart, drawing very near indeed to my destina- 
tion. 
“Take the turn to the left, after yew come in sight of 
the cross wheer the Spaniard war murdered ;”’ such had 
been the instructions of my last informant as to the road; 
“and push slick on through the canyon, Mister, and yew'll 
find the town, such as ’tis. I wonder what they'd have said 
in old Baltimore, wheer this child war riz, to a huddle of 
~ houses that says it’s a town.” 

rode on through the deep ravine, with towering walls of 
rock on either hand, and a brawling stream beneath, which is 
locally called a canon, and presently caught a glimpse of 
shingled roofs and white walls flashing through the clumps 
of glossy evergreen foliage. The heat was stifling; and the 
air, through which the hollow hum of innumerable insects 
and the shrill chirp of the prairie cricket and the cicala re- 
sounded, was parched and unrefreshing, while the sun struck 
down upon me, between the rocky walls, like the fiery shafts 
of Pheebus. My right arm was stiff and painful where the 
arrow had wounded me, for though the hurt was slight, it had 
added to the fever of my blood, and besides, I was sadly 
wayworn and spent with excessive fatigue and exposure to 
the sun’s full power, never so much felt as on the shadeless 
plains. But here was Carthage at last; and I had been so 
diligent, that I felt assured, unless some unexpected accident 
had precipitated the trial of the prisoners, of being in time to 
save Willy’s life. The thought of that gentle, generous bo 
in the hands of prejudiced and untutored ruffians, his self- 
elected jailers and judges, nerved me yet as it had nerved me 
throughout the long and arduous journey. But, as the 
hunted deer often reaches the safe covert only to bleed and 
die, so did I feel more weary, more ill, when on the eve of 
gaining the spot that I had toiled so hard to reach, than at 
any previous period of that difficult ride. 

I rode into the long straggling street, intersected by narrow 
lanes, that led up or down the wooded glen in which the so- 
called town was built, and irregularly lined with houses, 
some of which were mere log-huts or cabins of rough plank- 
ing, while others were larger and more pretentious. There 
were four or five tall hotels or taverns, and a store or two, 
and some long ranges of stabling for horses and mules. Most 
of the houses had gardens, more or less well stocked, and 
were often overgrown with vines and creeping-plants. Under 
an enormous tree were three or four knots of Mexicans, sit- 
ting around little tables, smoking their paper cigars and sip- 
ping chocolate, while a gipsy-featured fellow, in a broad- 
brimmed-hat and a faded suit of green velvet, twanged his 
guitar for their entertainment. On another scrap of sward, 
shaded by an evergreen oak, there sat around a cask turned 
onend, which for the time did duty as a card-table, for 
bearded men in the red shirt and felt-hat, the heavy boots, 
suit of slop-clothes, and bandana cravat, of the regular gold- 
digger. There they were, pipe in mouth, playing poker, or 
some such refined game, but as they were sober, or nearly so, 
I determined to address them. “ Wants to know wheer 
preacher lives, the stranger does. Reverend Aretas White! 
Wall, Mister, barring a Mormon missionary, who is a tailor 
to trade, scalp me if Thaew of a parson hereabouts! Reverend 
White! Them Mexicans, with their yaller faces, have got a 
priest of their own, but he talks Spanish like themselves. 
Don’t see, for my part, how a preacher could scratch a living 
among us mining chaps. Nobody wants to be married— 
there’s no babies to christen—and as for burying, that’s done 
without fuss. You've come to the wrong diggins, stranger.” 

The spokesman of the poker players had obviously told me 
honestly all he knew, so that I had no resource but to ride 
on. I did not quite like to inquire the way to the prison, and 
besides I doubted whether I should easily procure permis- 
sion to visit my brother, unless | were accompanied by some 
person well known to the authorities. To find the good- 
hearted minister who had warned me of Willy’s danger was 
clearly my best course, and it suddenly occurred to me that 
the post-master, of all men in the town, would be able to en- 
lighten me as to the Rev. Mr. White's address. I did not 
even know where my brother’s lodgings were situated. Such 
a town as Carthage has no letter-carriers, no named streets, 
and numbered houses. Those who hope for a letter, call for 
it at the apology for a post-office, where some deputy’s de- 
puty doles out the correspondence to those who claim it. I 
addressed myself, therefore, to a lad who was whittling a 
stick before a tavern door. 

“ Want to know wheer post-office is? You must be a rare 
Jacky Newcome, not to know! Out theer, by the stump of 
the old cedar, where you see the big yellow squashes inside 
the fence, is Gregg the post-master’s, and if he don’t happen 
to be asleep, or in liquor, he'll attend to you,” answered the 
stripling. I dismounted, for my horse was weak and lame, 
and, with the bridle over my arm, advanced towards the gar- 
den, where the ripe gourds lay mellowing in the sunshine. 
There were two or three white houses, of decent appearance, 


between me and this rustic post-office, and asI limped wearily 
on, a voice from an upper window struck upon my ear : 

“ Why, it can’t be? George—George, old fellow—it is you 
or your ghost! Who on earth, dear old chap, would have 


moon !” 

I looked up. There, at an open window, with a blue 
cricketing-cap resting lightly on his fair curls, was Willy 
himself. There was no sign of recent suffering in his fresh, 
frank, young face, as he bent forward to hail me. The sole 
expression of his eyes was that of unmitigated wonder. 
There he was, free, well, and happy-looking, he, for whose 
sake I had done and borne so much, under the firm im- 
pression that I, and I alene, could rescue him from the 
hangman’s hands. I staggered, and let the !ridle drop 
from my benumbed garm, and then, for a monent I stood 
staring stupidly up at Willy, trying hard, bu: in vain, to 
rally my ideas. 

“So, you are released. Thank Heaven for that!” I 
gasped out, at last. 

“ Released!” exclaimed my brother, in a tone of the most 
unfeigned surprise. 

“Who in the world was to release me, and from what? 
But, George, poor dear old boy!” he added in sudden alarm, 
as he got a better view of my haggard eyes and thin face ; 
. e are ill, old fellow. Come in; or, stop; P’l”—— 

heard no more. The houses, the trees, the rocks on the 
mountain-side, all seemed to spin before my dazzled eyes as 
if they were spokes in a giant wheel that was beginning 
slowly to revolve. There were strange noises in my ears, as 
of a flood rushing on te overwhelm me; and my enfeebled 
limbs no longer obeying my will, I sank down on the dusty 
road, and it seemed to grow dark all at once, as if night had 
come. 

The next thing I remember was that I was in bed in a 
bright, trim, little room, with flowers in the window, many 
sketches, colored or in crayons, pinned to the walls, and an 
easel with a half-finished picture in a corner. Beside me 
was Willy, looking very pale and anxious. There was 
another man present, a rough unshorn fellow, with stains of 
mud and gravel on his miner’s clothes, but whom I guessed, 
by the case of instruments he was putting up, to be, in the in- 
tervals of gold-digging, a surgeon. He had just bled me, for 
my arm was tied up, and he was wiping the keen blade of 
the lancet. 

“ He is conscious now,” said the doctor. 

My memory recalled a name. “ Willy,” said I, “I came 
because a man you know, a clergyman, the Reverend Aretas 
White, of this place’ —— 

“ No such minister here, you may take your oath of that !” 
returned the bluft surgeon; and then I fainted again, and for 
some days lay between life aud death. 

(To be continued.) 


Qe 
“NO LIVING VOICE.” 


“ How do you account for it ?” 

“T don’t account for it at all. 
stand it.” 

“ You think, then, that it was really supernatural ?” 

“We know so little what Nature comprehends—what are 
its powers and limits—that we can scarcely speak of anything 
that happens as beyond it or above it.” 

“ And you are certain that this did happen?” 

“ Quite certain ; of that I have no doubt whatever.” 

These sentences passed between two gentlemen in the 
drawing-room of acountry house, where a small family party 
was assembled after dinner; and in consequence of a lull in 
the conversation occurring at the moment they were dis- 
tinctly heard by nearly everybody present. Curiosity was 
excited, and inquiries were eagerly pressed as to the nature 
or supernature of the event uncer discussion. “A ghost 
story!” cried one; “oh! delightful; we must and will hear 
it.” “Oh! please, no,” said another; “I should not sleep 
all night—and yet I am dying with curiosity.” 

Others seemed inclined to treat the question rather from a 
rational or psychological point of view, and would have 
started a discussion upon ghosts in general, each giving his 
own experience; but these were brought back by the voice 
of the hostess crying, “Question, question!” and the first 
speakers were warmly urged to explain what particular 
event had formed the subject of their conversation. 

“Tt was you, Mr. Browne, who said you could not account 
for it; and you are such a very matter-of-fact person that we 
feel doubly anxious to hear what wonderful occurrence could 
have made you look so grave and earnest.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Browne. “Iam a matter-of-fact 
person, I confess; and I was speaking of the fact; though I 
must beg to be excused saying any more aboutit. It is an 
old story; but I never even think of it without a feeling 
of distress; and I should not like to stir up such keen and 
haunting memories merely for the sake of gratifying curiosity. 
I was relating to Mr. Smith, in few words, an adventure 
which befell me in Italy many years ago, giving him the 
naked facts of thie case, in refutation of a theory which he 
had been propounding.” 

“ Now, we don’t want theories, and we won't have naked 
facts; they are hardly proper at any time, and at this period 
of the year, with snow npon the ground, they would be most 
unseasonable; but we must have that story fully and feel- 
ingly related to us, and we promise to give it a respectful 
hearing, implicit belief, and unbounded sympathy. So draw 
round the fire, all of you, and let Mr. Browne begin.” 

Poor Mr. Browne turned pale and red, his lips quivered, 
his entreaties to be excused became quite plaintive; but his 
good nature and perhaps, also, the consciousness that he could 
really interest his hearers, led him to overcome his reluc- 
tance ; and after exacting a solemn promise that there should 
be no jesting or levity in regard to what he had to tell, he 
cleared his throat twice or thrice, and in a hesitating, ner- 
vous tone, began as follows: 

“Tt was in the Spring of 18—. I had been at Rome during 
the Holy Week, and had taken a place in the diligence for 
Naples. There were two routes: one by way of Terracina 
and the other by the Via Latina, moreinland. The diligence, 
which made the journey only twice a week, followed these 
routes alternately, se that each road was traversed only once 
in seven days. I chose the inland route, and after a long 
day’s journey arrived at Ceprano, where we halted for the 
night. The next morning we started again very early, and it 
was scarcely yet daylight when we reached the Neapolitan 
frontier, at a short distance from the town. There our pass- 
ports were examined, and to my great dismay I was informed 
that mine was not en regle. It was covered, indeed, with 
stamps and signatures, not one of which had been procured 
without some cost and trouble; but one “visa” yet was 


I don’t pretend to under- 





wanting, and that the all-important one, without which none 
could enter the kingdom of Raples. I was obliged, therefore, 


to alight, and to send my wretched passport back to Rome, 
my wretched self being doomed to remain under Police 
surveillance at Ceprano, until the diligence should bring it 


| back to me on that day week, at soonest. 
thought of seeipg you here, as if yon had dropped from the | 


I took up my abode at the hotel where 1 had passed the 
previous night, and there I presently received a visit from the 
Capo di Polizia, who told me very civilly that I must present 
myself every morning and evening at his bureau, but that I 
might have liberty to ‘ circulate’ in the neighborhood during 
the day. I grew so weary of this dull place, that after I had 
explored the immediate vicinity of the town I began to 
extend my walks to a greater distance, and as I always 
reported myself to the police before might 1 met with no 
ebjection on their part. 

One day, however, when I had been as far as Alatri and 
was returning on foot, night overtook me. I had lost my 
way, and could not tell how far I might be from my destina- 
tion. I was very tired and had a heavy knapsack on my 
shoulders, packed with stones and relics from the ruins of the 
old Pelasgic fortress which I had been exploring, besides a 
number of old coins and a lamp or two which I had pur- 
chased there. I could discern no signs of any human habita- 
tion, and the hills, covered with wood, seemed to shut me in 
on every side. I was beginning to think seriously of looking 
out for some sheltered spot under a thicket in which to pass 
the night, when the welcome sound of a footstep behind me 
fell upon my ears. Presently a man dressed in the usual long 
shaggy coat of a shepherd overtook me, and hearing of my 
difficulty offered to conduct me to a house at a short distance 
from the road, where I might obtain a lodging; before we 
reached the spot he told me that the house in question was 
an inn and that he was the landlord of it. He had not much 
custom, he said, so he employed himself in shepherding dur- 
ing the day; but he could make me comfortable, and give me 
a good supper also, better than I should expect, to look at 
him; but he had been in different circumstances once, and 
had lived in service in good families, and knew how things 
ought to be, and what a signore like myself was used to. 

The house to which he took me seemed like its owner, to 
have seen better days. It was a large, rambling place and 
much dilapidated, but it was tolerably comfortable within ; 
and my landlord, after he had thrown oft his sheepskin coat, 
prepared me a good and savory meal, and sat down to look at 
and converse with me while I ate it. I did not much like the 
look of the fellow; but he seemed anxious to be sociable, and 
told me a great deal about his former life when he was in 
service, expecting to receive similar confidences from me. I 
did not gratify him much, but one must talk of something, 
and he seemed to think it only proper to express an interest 
in his guests, and to learn as much of their concerns as they 
would tell him. 

I went to bed early, intending to resume my journey as 
soon as it should be light. My landlord took up my knap- 
sack and carried it to my room, observing as he did so that it 
was a great weight for me to travel with. I answered jok- 
ingly that it contained great treasure, referring to my coips 
and relics; of course he did not understand me, and, before I 
= explain, he wished me a most happy little night, and 
eft me. 

The room in which I found myself was situated at the end 
of a long passage ; there were two rooms on the right side of 
this passage, and a window on the left, which looked out 
upon a yard or garden. Having taken a survey of the out- 
side of the house while smoking my cigar after dinner, when 
the moon was up, I understood exactly the position of my 
chamber—the end room of a long narrow wing, projecting at 
right angles from the main building, with which it was con- 
nected only  ! the passage and the twu side rooms already 
mentioned. Please to bear this description carefully in mind 
while I proceed. 

Before getting into bed I drove into the floor close to the 
door a small gimlet which formed part of a complicated 
pocket-knife which I always carried with me, so that it would 
be impossible for any one to enter the room without my 
knowledge; there was a lock to the door, but the key would 
not turn in it; there was also a bolt, but it would not enter 
the hole intended for it, the door having sunk apparently 
from its proper level. I satisfied myself, however, that the 
aa was securely fastened by my gimlet, and soon fell 
asleep. 

How can I describe the strange and horrible sensaticn 
which oppressed me as I woke out of my firstslumber? I had 
been sleeping soundly, and before I quite recovered conscious- 
ness I had instinctively risen from my pillow,and was crouch- 
ing forward, my knees drawn up, my hands clasped before 
my face, and my whole frame quiveriug with horror. I saw 
nothing, I felt nothing; but a sound was ringing in my ears 
which seemed to make my blood run cold. I could not have 
supposed it possible that any mere sound, whatever might be 
its nature, could have produced such a revulsion of feeling 
er inspired such intense horror as I then experienced. It was 
not a cry of terror that I heard—that would have roused me 
to action—nor the moaning of one in pain—that would bave 
distressed me, and called forthsympathy rather than aversion. 
True, it was like the groaning of one in anguish and despair. 
but not like any mortal voice ; it seemed too dreadful, too 
intense, for human utterance. The sound had begun while I 
was fast asleep—close to the head of my bed—close to my 
very pillow; it continued after I was wide awake—a long, 
loud, hollow, —— groan—making the midnight air re- 
verberate, and then dying gradually away until it ceased 
entirely. It was some minutes before I could at all recover 
from the terrible impression which seemed to stop my breath 
and paralyze my limbs. At length I began to look about me, 
for the night was not entirely dark, and could discern the 
outlines of the room and the several pieces of furniture in it. 
I then got out of bed and called aloud, ‘ Who is there? What 
is the matter? Is any one-ill? I repeated these inquiries 
in Italian and in French, but there was none that answered. 
Fortunately I had some matches in my pocket and was able 
to light my candle. I then examined every part of the room 
carefully, and especially the wall at the head of my bed, 
sounding it with my knuckles: it was firm and solid there, 
as in all other places. I unfastened my ,door and explored 
the passage and the two adjoining rooms, which were unoccu- 
pied and almost destitute of furniture ; they bad evidently 
not been used for some time. Search as I would I could gain 
no clue to the mystery. Returning to my room I sat down 
upon the bed in great perplexity, and began to turn over 
in my mind whether it was possible I could have been de- 
ceived—whether the sounds which caused me such distress 
might be the offspring of some dream or nightmare; but to 
that conclusion I could not bring myself at all, much as I 
wished it, for the groaning had continued ringing in my 


ears long after I was wide awake and conscious. While I 
was thus reflecting, having neglected to close the door which 
was opposite to the side of my bed where I was sitting, I 








heard a soft footstep at a distance, and presently a light ap- 
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peared at the further end of the passage. Then I saw the 
shadow of a man cast upon the opposite wall; it moved ve 

slowly, and presently stopped. I saw the hand raised, as it 
making a sign to some one, and I knew from the fact of the 
shadow being thrown in advance that there must be a second 
person in the rear by whom the light was carried. After a 
short pause they seemed to retrace their steps, without my 
having had a glimpse of either of them, but only of the sha- 
dow which had come before and which followed them as 
they withdrew. It was then a little after one o'clock, and I 
concluded they were retiring late to rest, and anxious to avoid 


cried. ‘I will tell you what lies there; come away out of 
doors, and you shall know all about it.’ 

‘Dig, I say. We will find out for ourselves.’ 

‘Let the dead rest, cried the landlord, with a tremblin 
voice. ‘For the love of heaven come away, and hear what 
shall tell you.’ 

‘Go on with your work,’ said the Sergeant to his men, who 
were now plying pickax and spade. 

‘I can’t stay here and see it, exclaimed the landlord once 
more. ‘Hear then! It is the body of my son, my only son 
—let him rest, if rest he can. He was wounded in a quarrel, 


disturbing me, though I have since thought that it was the | and brought home here to die. I thought he would recover, 


light from my room which caused their retreat. I felt half 
inclined to call to them, but I shrank, without knowing 
why, from making known what had disturbed me, and while 
I hesitated they were gone ; so I fastened my door again, and 
resolved to sit up and watch a little longer by myself. But 
now my candle was beginning to burn low, and I found 
myself in this dilemma: either I must extinguish it at once, 
or I should be left without the means of procuring a light in 
case I should be again disturbed. I regretted that I had not 
called for another candle while there were people yet moving 
in the house, but I could not do so now without making ex- 
planations; so I grasped my box of matches, put out my 
light, and lay down, not without a shudder, in the bed. 

For an hour or more I lay awake thinking over what had 
occurred, and by that time I had almost persuaded myself 
that I had nothing but my own morbid imagination to thank 
for the alarm which I had suffered. ‘It is an outer wall, I 
said to myself; ‘they are all outer walls, and the house is 
built of stone; it is impossible that any sound could be heard 
through such a thickness. Besides, it seemed to be in my 
room, close to my ear. What an idiot I must be, to be excited 
and alarmed about nothing; [ll think no more about it. So 
I turned on my side, with a smile (rather a forced one) at my 
own foolishness, and composed myself to sleep. 

At that instant I heard, with more distinctness than I ever 
heard any other sound in my life, a gasp, a voiceless gasp, as 
if some one were in agony for breath, biting at the air, or 
trying with desperate efforts to cry out or speak. It was 
repeated a second and a third time; then there was a pause ; 
then again that horrible gasping; and then a long-drawn 
breath, an audible drawing up of the air into the throat, such 
as one would make in heaving a deep sigh. Such sounds as 
these could not possibly have been heard unless they had 
been close to my ear; they seemed to come from the wall at 
my head, or to rise up out of my pillow. That fearful 
gasping, and that drawing in of the breath, in the darkness 
and silence of the night, seemed to make every nerve in my 
body thrill with dreadful expectation. Uncomsciously I 
shrank away from it, crouching down as before, with my face 
upon my knees. It ceased, and immediately a moaning 
sound began, which lengthened out into an awful, protracted 
groan, waxing louder and louder, as if under an increasing 
agony, and then dying away slowly and gradually into 
silence; yet painfully and distinctly audible, even to the 
last. 

As soon as I could rouse myself from the freezing horror 
which seemed to penetrate even to my joints and marrow, I 
crept away from the bed, and in the furthest corner of the 
room lighted with shaking hand my candle, looking anxiously 
about mé as I did so, expecting some dreadful revelation as 
the light flashed up. Yet, if you will believe me, I did not 
feel alarmed or frightened; but rather oppressed, and pene- 
trated with an unnatural, overpowering sentiment of awe. 
1 seemed to be in the presence of some great and horrible 
mystery, some bottomless depth of woe, or misery, or crime. 
I shrank from it with a sensation of intolerable loathing and 
suspense. It was a feeling akin to this which prevented me 
from calling to my landlord. I could not bring myself to 
speak to him of what had passed; not knowing how nearly 
he might be himself involved in the mystery. I was only 
anxious to escape as quietly as possible from the room and. 
from the house. The candle was now beginning to flicker in 
its socket, but the stars were shining outside, and there was 
space and air to breathe there, which seemed to be wanting 
in my room; so I hastily opened ~~ window, tied the bed- 
clothes together for a rope, and lowered myself silently 
and safely to the ground. 

There was a light still burning in the lower part of the 
house; but I crept noiselessly along, feeling my way care- 
fully among the trees, and in due time came upon a beaten 
track which led me to aroad, the same which I had been 
travelling on the previous night. I walked on, scarcely know- 
ing whither, anxious only to increase my distance from the 
accursed house, until the day began to break, when almost 
the first object I could see distinctly was a small body of men 
approaching me. It was with no small pleasure that I recog- 
nized at their head my friend the Capo di Polizia. ‘Ah! he 
cried, ‘ unfortunate Inglese, what troubie you have given me ! 
Where have you been? God be praised that I see you safe 
and sound! But how? What is the matter with you? 
You look like one possessed.’ 
wal i him how I had lost my way, and where! had 

ed. 

“And what happened to you there? he cried, with a look 
of anxiety. 

‘I was disturbed in the night. I could not sleep. I made 
my escape, and here I am. cannot tell you more.” 

‘But you must tell me more, dear Sir; forgive me; you 
must tell me everything. I must know all that passed in 
that house. We have had it under our surveillance for a 
long time, and when I heard in what direction you had gone 
yesterday, and had not returned, I feared you had got in some 
— there, and we were even now upon our way to look 
or you. 

I could not enter into particulars, but I told him I had 
heard strange sounds, and at his request I went back with 
him to the spot. He told me by the way that the house was 
known to be the resort of banditti; that the landlord har- 
bored them, received their ill-gotten goods, and helped them 
to dispose of their booty. 

Arrived at the spot, he placed his men about the premises 
and instituted a strict search, the landlord and the man who 
was found in the house being compelled to accompany him. 
The room in which I had slept was carefully examined; the 
floor was of plaster or cement, so that no sound could have 
passed through it ; the walls were sound and solid, and there 
was nothing to be seen that could in any way account for the 
strange disturbance I had experienced. he room on the 
ground-floor underneath my bedroom was next inspected; it 
contained a quantity of straw, hay, firewood and lumber. It 
was paved with brick, and on turning over the straw which 
was heaped together in a corner, it was observed that the 
bricks were uneven, as if they had been recently disturbed. 

‘Dig here, said the officer; ‘we shall find something 
hidden here, I imagine.’ 

The landlord was evidently much disturbed. ‘Stop, he 





but there was neither doctor nor priest at hand, and in spite 
of all that we could do for him he died. Let him alone now, 
or let a priest first be sent for; he died unconfessed, but it 
— not my fault ; it may not yet be too late to make peace 
or him. 

‘ But why is he buried in this place” 

‘We did not wish to make a stir aboat it. Nobody knew 
of his death, anc we laid him down quietly; one place I 
thought was as good as another when once the life was out 
of him. We are poor folk, and could not pay for cere- 
monies.’ 

The truth at length came out. Father and son were both 
members of a band of thieves; under this floor they con- 
cealed their plunder, and there, too, lay more than one mould- 
ering corpse, victims who had occupied the room in which I 
slept, and had there met their death. The son was, indeed, 
buried in that spot; he had been mortally wounded in a 
skirmish with travellers, and had lived long enough to repent 
of his deeds, and to beg for that priestly absolution which, 
according to his creed, was necessary to secure his pardon. 
In vain he had urged his father to bring the confessor to his 
bedside ; in vain he had entreated bim to break off from the 
murderous band with which he was allied and to live 
honestly in future; his prayers were disregarded, and his 
dying admonitions were of no avail. But for the strange 
mysterious warning which had roused me from my sleep and 
driven me out of the house that night, another crime would 
have been added to the old man’s tale of guilt. That gasping 
attempt to speak, and that awful groaning—whence did they 
proceed? It was no living voice. Beyond that I will ex- 
press no opinion on the subject. I will only say it was the 
means of saving my life, and at the same time putting an 
end to the series of bloody deeds which had been committed 
in that house. 

I received my passport that evening by the diligence from 
Rome, and started the next morning on my way to Naples. 
As we were crossing the frontier a tall figure approached, 
wearing the long rough capotta of the mendicant friars, with 
a hood over the face and holes for the eyes to look through. 
He carried a tin money-box in his hand, which he held out 
to the passengers, jingling a few coins in it, and crying in a 
monotonous voice, ‘ Anime in purgatorio! Anime in purga- 
torio!’ 1 do not believe in purgatory, nor in supplications 
for the dead; but I dropped a piece of silver into fhe bex 
nevertheless, as I thought of that unhallowed grave in the 
forest, and my prayer went up to heaven in all sincerity— 
* Requiescat in pace !’””—Temple Bar. 


——__~o—_——__ 
THE PASSING BELL. 


The mist creeps upward from the shadowy vale, 
The mist hangs thickly o’er the little town, 
The swollen river stirs its willows pale, 
The swollen rill foams murky from the down. 
The heavy drops upon the cold winds float, 
The long gray grasses rustle in the dell, 
And from the minster towers, note by note, 
Booms the deep echo of the Passing Bell. 


The Passing Bell, it wont of old to say, 
“ Pray for the parting soul, ye Christians all.” 
The eager traveller paused upon his way, 
The busy peasant let his mattock fall. 
The loiterer crossed his brow and hushed his jest, 
The laughing child laid by his latest toy, 
The solemn summons thrilling every breast, 
Waking to prayer, love, business, grief, and joy. 


Advancing years our ancient customs steal, 
We toll the bell when all is over now, 
When our stern truthful creed no late appeal, 
Against our God’s great dictum can allow. 
But human agony, but human loss, 
For the tree fallen, for the darling gone,’ 
But nature’s cry beneath the bitter cross, 
Wails in the Passing Bell’s funereal tone. 


~ wild wet dawn, oh year so newly born, 
hy days by fever’s lurid lustre lit, 
Thy nights of sobbing rain and winds forlorn, 
Well does the dirge thy gloomy mood befit ! 
Pass thou—let winter hear the sad earth’s prayers, 
Come to thy throne usurped, gay, glittering frost ; 
With pale blue skies, and keen health-giving airs, 
And crisp dead leaves on fresh nurth breezes tossed. 
—All the Year Round. 


——_>___— 


A MUSCULAR HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


Well-meaning moralists, and young curates, and, in fact, 
all persons addicted to the abuse of metaphorical language, 
are a little hard on feminine beauty. They can never touch 
on the vanity, brevity, and superficiality of things in general 
without pointing their dull platitudes by the most unfair 
allusions and comparisons to the fair sex. No doubt the 
perfect bloom of “ all those endearing young charms” is soon 
impaired ; but beauty is not the only thing which culminates 
to decline. Other charms than those of beauty have a 
scarcely less ephemeral duration. The charms of muscle, for 
instance, the glory of the calf— 


That play of lungs inspiring, and again 
Respiring freely the fresh air, ‘hat makes 
Swift pace or steep ascent no toil— 


all these are things which endure in their glory and perfec- 
tion but for 4 season—a base sea-side season. Why, then, 
can we not have a little variety in our teacher’s parables? 
Why not leave the epidermis ot the fair,and have an occa- 
sional tilt at the muscle of the strong? Granted that our 
dear enslavers may be none the worse for an occasional 
reminder that their empire is limited—in time, for it is fleet- 
ing; and in space, for it is but skin deep. But, O Hercules! 
do not our “ barbarised athletes” need a word in season too? 


Possibly, the ballroom belle sets too high a value on her 
charms, and is toodeeply cast down by their decline; but 
not her emotions, when she feels she is a budding “ wall- 
flower —not the depression of the gentleman in Wordsworth, 
ts who daily travels further from the east”—not the forlorn 
misery of the love-sick Guppy, can approach the pathetic 
desolation of the athlete who feels that he is increasing in 
the wrong place. To feel that the days are at hand in which 
he shall no more emulate the baboon on the trapeze, or the 
flea on the vaulting bar; that he must soon abjure the 
rectangular delights of standing at ninety degrees to a chair : 
that he can no more hang on to a bar by his toes or the back 
of his neck; that, in short, he must soon abandon the high 
pedestal from which he has hitherto condemned his less 
fortunate, because flabbier fellow-creatures, is to feel reduced 
to the level of a retired pugilist, whose example he may 
almost as well follow, and open a public-house. Henceforth, 
nothing can effectually assuage the melancholy of the ex- 
oi but such transient | eams of sunshine as gild his 

lighted life are when he is judge or starter at some athletic 
meeting ; but even then he feels that he is only a sort of male 
chaperon, and the reflection is full of bitterness. 


I do not thus borrow the language of the Preacher, because 
I have felt in my own case how bitter it is to retire into 

rivate life. Personally, I am not muscular, nor ever was. 

have always been able to pass a fifty-six pound weight 
without the slightest desire to push it up from the shoulder; 
Ihave always been perfectly continent in the matter of 
dumb-bells and Indian clubs. To scull from the barges to 
Sandford, with an occasional fantasia in a scratch four, was 
the extent of my powers and the summit of my ambition. I 
was rather thinking of—or at—my old college chum, Joe 
Rullock, with whom I was spending a few days a short time 
since. In our old Oxford days, Joe was to me a sort of self- 
appointed committee or keeper, considering it his mission to 
interpose his brawny person between me and all sorts of 
imaginary dangers; and so, in course of time, I came to play 
an academic Phil Squod to his Captain George; I used to 
steer him to Iffley, to measure his throws with the hammer, 
or take his times when he ran at the Marsion ground. In 
short, he loved me because he looked on me as so helpless 
and feeble—though I am not really feebler than Dr, Beddoe’s 
average man—and I loved him that he did pity me. I did 
indeed sometimes endeavor to protest against his mild and 
benevolent despotism, but he always calmly waived me oft 
with: “ Pooh, my dear fellow ; leave itto me; you know you 
are not strong.” What made my tame acquiescence in this 
bondage the more ridiculous was, that I was Joe’s senior in 
ears and standing. It was therefore but natural that, when 
put on my gown, I should leave my protector behind me. 
But this natural course of events annoyed him greatly, and 
caused him as keen a pang as a hen who rears a duck feels 
when her protegee takes to the water. But I went my way, 
and left Joe in a halo of cricket, and long throws, and tre- 
mendous puts, living a life of incredible hardship on raw 
meat, but perfectly recompensed by his inches round the 
chest, and his generally lumpy and tuberous condition, and 
the unanimous commendations of the sporting press. 

Ten years elapse between the prologue and the next act. 
I had been serving my country in India, and Joe had retired 
to his comfortable patrimony, where he settled down into a 
model squire. From time to time reports reached me, through 
Bell’s Life, of his prowess in cricket, and occasionally he 
favored me with a letter. But after a while, without any 
diminution of kindly feeling, our correspondence fell through 
and the notices of my friend in the oracle became rarer an 
rarer. At the end of ten years, I came home on leave for 
twelve months, and I lost notime in getting to Ashlins, 
where Joe gave me the warmest of welcomes. He had 
developed into a magnificent specimen of an Anglo-Saxon, 
deep in the chest, broad in ‘the shoulders, firmly set on long, 
massive thighs, with a full yellow beard rippling over his 
honest, serious, sun-browned face. His figure, perhaps, was 
verging on the portly; but, as yet, he was safe from any 
curter epithet than portly. He wrung my hand with his old 
remorseless gripe, and patted me on the back with the old 
Oxford air of protection, so that I felt at home immediately 
on the old footing of the feeble dependant. I observed, too, 
at luncheon, that my friend’s old prowess with the knife and 
fork still clung by him. Huge slices of beef crumbled 
beneath his molars like corn in a mill; and quart pewters, 
the trophies of his legs and arms, streamed with bright ale. 
Afterwards, he smoked his venerable meerschaum, with that 
deliberate and grave enjoyment of which none but physically 
powerful men are capable. Luncheon over, a walk to the 
covers was proposed, and we were soon immersed in that 
discursive chat, dear to long-parted chums. Unfortunately 
for our quiet enjoyment, a five-barred gate threw its malig- 
nant shadow across our path. I need scarcely say that I had 
no more imagination apropos of a five-barred gate than Peter 
Bell of a yellow primrose. And I have my private opinion 
that Joe also had, by this time, got into a way, when alone, 
of walking through gates, when possible, rather than vaulting 
over them. On the present occasion, however, the associa- 
tion of ideas, I suppose, was too strong for him, for he put 
his hand carelessly on the gate and—struck his knee heavily 
against the top bar. 

“ Foot slipped,” explained Joe; and again he went at the 
gate, with the same result as before. A shade of annoyance 
crosseG his face, as if it were a humiliation to have to take a 
run at such a mere bagatelle as five feet six. He felt, how- 
ever, that he had gone too far to recede with honor; so he 
took a run, and again succeeded in heavily banging his knee. 
The saddening conviction now began to dawn on poor Joe’s 
mind that he could not get over the gate at all. The truth 
was horrible, but irresistible, and the moan of the fallen 
athlete was as touching as Wolsey’s lament to Cromwell. 
“Oh, hang it, Tom,” he said with a mournful shake of the 
head, “this is too sickening! This is the approach of the 
sere and yellow witha vengeance. I give you my word, 1 
once got over six foot seven at Mac’s. And now I have to 
sneak over five foot six like a girl in petticoats ! No offence 
meant to you, you know, because you never were strong. 
But to slip through one’s six ages into the slippered pantaloon 
by thirty-five! But it’s all those confounded gymnastics. 

“Confounded gymnastics ;” and from those lips! I could 
not believe my ears. No. The pope might deny his own 
infallibility, and Bass might advocate a Maine Liquor Law, 
but Joe Rallock, the mighty gymnasiarch, the hero of a hun- 
dred “ grinds,” (college slang for athletic sports,) the un- 
wearied haunter of the palsstra, could never give the lie to 
his whole past life, and deny his own gymnastics. 

“Come, Joe,” I said soothingly, “ you're riled, old fellow. 
You must be chaffing about the gymnastics” 

“T tell you,” he re eated with solemn emphasis, “ it’s those 
cursed gymnastics. They bring you into an unnatural state 
of training and muscular development; and the consequence 





is that you break down twice as early as other men, Look at 
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me: at five-and-twenty I was a sort of Milo; at five-and- 
thirty I am a wreck.” ? a 

It was no use trying to argue Joe out of his position ; 
besides, I had no wind to spare for talk, as it was all I could 
do to keep up with tkis poor wreck, striding along at five | 
miles an hour. But, not being a wreck myself, I soon began 
to exhibit symptoms of distress at this rapid pace, whereon 
Joe graciously proposed that we should sit on a gate and 
chat. Being anxious to divert him, if possible, from the un- 
happy train of reflections in which he was evidently indulg- 
ing, I started a hobby that I hoped he would deign to ride. 
* Made any long scores lately, Joe ?” I inquired. 

“ What at?” snapped Joe. 

“ Why, cricket, of course.” . 

“Cricket! Do you think a man can make a score with a 
pot like mine? No, sir; I’m too fleshy for that sort of fun ; 
too fat, sir. Do you know that I weigh fourteen stone seven ? 
And what have I to thank for it ?—Those infernal gymnastics. 
They put on great lumps of muscle at high pressure, which, 
directly you re.urn to a natural, normal life, turn to fat. 

I tried to assure the poor fellow that his case, as yet, was 
by no means desperate—that he was far from a Banting; but 
he would not be comforted. 

“T tell you, I ought to know best, Tom. It has been 
coming upon me some time now. I had long had some un- 
easy suspicions on the subject, but I was brought up sharp 
about two years ago. I was taking a team to play the open- 
ing match of the season with the Stalkshire Hedgehogs. 
Well, sir, when I came to putjon my bags, I found I had 
precious hard work to draw them on; my thighs seemed to 
be in tights, and the buttons altogether refused to meet. At 
first, I thought they had shrank in the wash, or possibly I 
had got a pair of my brother’s by mistake. But, when I 
tried another pair, I found it was still the same; and then I 
realised the stern fact, that I was growing a pot. Since then, 
I have seldom played except with our own fellows; and I 
shall give it up altogether next season.” , 

This failure of my best efforts dismayed me excessively, 
for I saw that I had to deal with a ape hypochondriac on 
the subject of muscular atrophy. He persisted in regarding 
himself as a shattered athlete, and was perpetually “ facing 
the infernal facts,” as he phrased it. The slightest thing set 
him oft; he would go off on the very faintest scent. For 
instance, when his eldest boy, as fine a lad of eight years’ old 
as ever a man called son, was brought in after dinner, I 
stumbled on the unlucky remark, that “he was a perfect 
little athlete.” Joe was down on me like a knife. 

“ Don’t talk like a fool, Tom. Do you want to vitiate the 
poor littJe fellow’s mind already? I once caught that boy 
playing with a dumb-bell, and I gave him a_ good licking for 
it. And if ever,’ he continued, sternly fixing the boy with 
his eye, “I catch Joe on the bars, or playing the tomfool in 
any such way, lll skin him! Remember that, Joe; for I 
mean it. Gymnastics have caused your poor father misery 
enough, without wrecking the happiness of his son. Iam 
no heathen, to sacrifice to Moloch.” 

“Come, Joe,” I said, “ you seem uncommonly bitter against 
your old love. But be a trifle more explicit; let us hear the 
whole of your impeachment of gymnastics. You seem to 
me to be as violent now in your denunciations of them, as 
you were formerly unreasonable in your devotion to them. 
Come, now, what harm have they done you ?” 

“ Well, in the first place,” grunted Joe, “ they have broken 
my wind.”—I thought of the five miles an hour, but was 
silent.—* At the slightest exertion or ery of the pace, 
I begin to blow like a grampus. I tried to get up Mont 
Blanc last year; had to give it up at the Grands Mulets. If 
J go in for swimming, I knock up after half a mile.” 

“ Well, but even if this is so, how is it due to gymnistics ?” 

“Vl tell you. In the first place, as I said before, they put 
on muscle that with the least inaction becemes fat. But 
besides this, only consider what fooleries we go in for when 
we are at it! We getinto a perfect lather of pe meme 
we immediately shove our heads into a basin of cold water, 
or get some fool like ourselves to pour a can of cold water 
down our backs, Of course, the perspiration is violently 
arrested, and the system chilled. The result is that we 
thicken the bronchial tubes, we derange the action of the 
heart, we become asthmatic, and extremely susceptible of 
cold.” 

“Well, I admit the first count, old man. You are, com- 
paratively—very comparatively—speaking, broken-winded,. 
What next?” 

“Well, in the next place, you never yet knew a fellow go 
in heavily for athletics who did not damage himself by over- 
straining some part or other. You know Dupoids of Balliol 
—magnpiticent fellow! seen him throw the hammer one hun- 
dred and twelve feet—well, he strained his left breast, and 
feels it ever since. Long, the mile-runner, brought on 
varex, and wears an elastic stocking ; Doolan, the spurt-run- 
ner, went into a consumption; my cousin Jack, who won 
the sculls, has to wear a truss. I sprained the right pectoral 
muscle when I was playing some stupid antics on the trapeze, 
and directly the cold weather sets in, [ am never free from 
pain in the damaged part.” 

“ Proven,” 1 exclaimed, anxious to check his reminiscences 
of disabled heroes, which threatened to become lengthy. 
“ You have made good your second count. You are damaged, 
in point of fact a screw—a broken-winded screw. What 
next?” 

“ Besides all this,” continued he, “I am quite convinced 
that strong training makes a man heavy, somnolent, and 
stupid, Plato, who, to my mind, is about the only fellow who 
ever understood the subject of education as a system founded 
on reason, is quite right in saying that physical and mental 
training cannot go on simultaneously. Mark Pattison, too, 
is tolerably well on the spot in what he says about the mania 
for athletics. Only, you know, he is a weakling like you, and 
a man does not like to be put right by a fellow that he could 
smash.” 

“Well, but the Greeks,” I objected, “certainly made 
gymnastics an integral part of their education.” 

“True,” replied Joe; “but, in the first place, the Greeks 
began their physieal education at a time when the mind is 
best fallow, and brought it to an end in goodtime. Whereas 
our fellows grind on the river, or in the gymnasium, at the 
very crisis of the mind: they burn the cancle at both ends. 
Besides, the gymnastics of the Greeks went on an entirely 
different principle from ours. Theirs were systematic, aod, 
so to speak, generic ; ours are hapbazard and special. They 
cultivated the harmony of the whole body, we only develop 

articular parts; our fellows only aim at putting on lumps 
con and there. One fellow goes in for rowing, and puts a 
lump on his forearm, and another behind his shoulder-blades. 
Another fellow goes in for dumb-bells and parallel bars, and 
puts a lump on his biceps. Another goes in for running or 
jumping, and puts a lump on his calf. But there is nothing 


“ Well, I suppose you must have it your own way,” I said: 
“JT will ‘write you down an ass,’ if you like. Let me see: 
that makes a broken-winded asinine screw. Anything 
“Ise ?” 
ae Yes; there are the moral annoyances and vexations of 
finding out that you are perpetually losing the faculty of 
doing some absurd thing or other, that no one in his senses 
feels the least desire to do. You saw to-day how I lost m 
temper because I could not vault over a five-barred gate. It 
was the same thing the other day at an athlete festival at 
Westwich. I was fool enough to let them humbug me into 
going in for the hammer— just to show the rustics how to 
throw it.’ Well, sir, one of my own tenants’ sons threw six 
feet further than I did—But come; we’ve had enough of 
this; pass the port. A few pounds of flesh more or less can’t 
make much difterence now.—No more? Then let us go, and 
have coflee with Annie.” 

“Just another minute,” I pleaded. 
ought not to take any exercise at all.” 

“T never said that. Take exercise in plenty—cricket, row, 
ride, shoot, skate, fence, box, so long as you can do so without 
leading an unnatural life. But if any one wants you to go 
into training for any of these things, to knock oft your pipe, 
to limit yourself to some absurd pittance of fluid per diem, 
with your throat as dry as a Sahara, to variegate your skin 
with a crop of boils, or to live at the mercy of some brutal 
trainer or some pigmy cox, take my advice, and do nothing 
of the sort. It is better to remain an abortion like you, Tom, 
than to break down like me. But come up-stairs, and then 
we'll have a pipe.”—C hambers’s Journal. 


“At this rate, we 
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CHRONICLES OF LONDON STREETS. 
NEWGATE AND THE GORDON RIOTS. 


There is nothing that more strikingly proves the utter 
want of imagination in the ordinary run of people than the 
habit in cities of naming a street, terrace, or square “ New :” 
nor are Londoners more imaginative than others. Some 
recent topographer counts up in the metropolis no fewer 
than one hundred and eighty streets which bear this appella- 
tion which has long ago become a misnomer. Newguie is 
not very new now, for it has been a prison since King 
John’s time. The present building dates back to a year 
after the Gordon riots, and four of the allegorical figures 
that adorn its south front are as old as 1672. It was origi- 
nally the fifth of the seven gates of London Wall, and was 
erected, according to Stow, in the reign of Henry the First, 
or Stephen, when St. Paul’s was rebuilding, and the high- 
way from Aldgate and Cheap to ULudgate was stopped up. 
It was repaired in 1422 by the executors of the famous 
Whittington, lord mayor, and on that account the figure of 
Liberty which used to adorn the building had a cat at its 
feet. It was large enough for its purpose in 1672, when it 
was rebuilt; but London vice and crime soon outgrew the 
prison, and the result was such a crowding of felons that at 
once produced disorder and immorality, and disease and 
death followed remorselessly as ever on their track. The 
ventillation was bad, the water insufficient, and the 100m 
altogether inadequate. In his evidence before the House of 
Commons, Mr. Akerman, one of the keepers of Newgate, 
stated that, independently of great mortality among the 
prisoners, nearly two sets of turnkeys had died of jail-fever 
since he had been in office ; and that at the memorable spring 
sessions in 1750, two of the judges, the lord mayor, several of 
the jury, and others, to the number of sixty persons and up- 
wards, had died of the Newgate jail-distemper. The result 
was, that a new building was proposed by George Dance, the 
architect of the Mansion House; and on the 31st of May, 
1770, Alderman Beckford laid the first stone. 

The work evidently went on but slowly, for in 1780, when 
the old prison was burnt by the Gordon rioters, the new 
prison was not yet completed. The building was then 
pushed on; and in 1783, Tyburn was abandoned, and the 
first execution took place before the walls of Newgate. 

The jail-birds that have rubbed their hideous faces against 
Newgate bars, have not been remarkable for the milder vir- 
tues. The mere burglar shone a saint among such villanous 
murderers and highwaymen as Jerry Abershaw and Blue- 
skin, Galloping Dick and Sarah Malcolm ; but still the prison 
had held good men with large hearts and pure hands, for 
Penn thought over Christian charity in Newgate, and De 
Foe wrote there brave words against tyranny and intole- 
rance. 

The first great instance of prison-breaking from Newgate 
occurred in 1724, when the escapes of that nimble thief, Jack 
Sheppard, were for a time the talk of all London. On Au- 
gust the 80th, in that year, Sheppard and Blueskin were sen- 
tenced to death for stealing cloth from a Mr. Kneebone, a 
draper in the Strand, who had apprenticed Sheppard. Nim- 
ble Jack first broke off the spike from a hatch in thé lodge 
at Newgate, leading from the condemned hole, and by the 
assistance of two women who came to see him at the hatch, 
was pulled through, and so escaped. On being retaken at 
Finchley, where he was hiding, the jailers threw the quick eyed 
young thief into a strong room called the Castle, handcutted 
him, loaded him with a heavy pair of irons, and chained him 
to a stout staple in the floor. People of all rank came to see 
him, and all gave him money, but extreme care was taken 
that no one should pass him a chisel or a file. One quiet 
afternoon, when the keepers were busy at the sessions, Jack 
went to work, He had already found a small nail, with 
which he could unfasten his chain from the floor. He then 


slipped of his handcuffs, and then fastened up his fetters as; 


high as he could with his garters. In getting up the chim- 
ney, being stopped by an iron bar, he worked it out with a 
piece of his broken chain; with this weapon he soon forced 
his way into the Red Room over the Castle, and there found a 
large nail, which was in the highest degree useful to him. 
The Red Room door had not been opened for seven years ; 
but Jack wrenched off the lock in less than seven minutes, 
and got into the passage leading to the chapel. To force a 
bolted door here, he broke a hole through the wall, and so 
pushed back the bolt; with an iron spike from the chapel 
door he got into an entry between the chapel and the lower 
leads. In the dark, Sheppard forced the box of the lock of the 
door in thisentry. The next door being also locked, he forced 
that also. It was now eight o'clock ; he now unbolted another 
door, and got over a wall to the upper leads. He then boldly 
went back for his blanket, as he resolved to alighton a 
turner’s house adjoining Newgate. He made the blanket 
fast to the wall of Newgate, and sliding down, dropped on 
the turner’s leads just as the clock struck nine. He got in at 
a garret window, and stole softly downstairs—a woman of 
the house hearing his irons clink, but thinking it was the cat 
—and let himself out. Just after twelve he passed by the 
watch-house of St. Sepulchre, and going up Gray’s-inn-lane, 





systematic ; it is all chaotic and idjotic,” 


hid himself in a cow-house in the fields near Tottenham- 


} 


court. The next day he bribed a shoemaker with twenty 
shillings to procure him a smith’s hammer and punch, and 
he then got rid of his irons. A few nights after he broke 
into a pawnbroker’s shop in Drury-lane, stole a sword, some 
coats, snuff-boxes, rings, and watches, and rigged himself out 
in wig, ruffled shirt, silver-hilted sword, diamond ring, and 
gold watch. That same night, getting drunk, he was retaken 
and thrown into Newgate. Sir James Thornhill, Hogarth’s 
father-in-law, painted his portrait in prison; and he was hung 
at Tyburn on the 16th of November, in the twenty-third year 
of his age. An opera and a farce were founded upon bis 
adventures, and allusions to him were made by several City 
preachers of the 7. 

Of the state of Newgate in 1744 we have a very interesting 
record in the autobiography of that most excellent self-deny- 
ing man, Silas Told, one of Wesley’s school-teachers. His 
narrative shows us what vast good was effected by the Wes- 
leyan missionaries in a corrupt city, at a time when our 
Church was rich and fat as it was lazy and intolerant. A 
sermon by Wesley, on the text, “I was sick and in prison, 
and ye visited me not,” struck like an arrow in the conscience 
of Told, and the faint whisper of the inner voice roused him 
as if it had been a thunder-call from heaven. He felt it was 
his duty to visit prisoners ; and, a few days after, a messen- 
ger came to the school, begging that some one might be sent 
to visit ten malefactors then under sentence of death. In 
the Wesleyan language, “ they were all much awakened ; one 
of them, named John Lancaster, was converted, and appeared 
full of the love of God.” Told went to Newgate, and de- 
sired Lancaster to call his companions into his cell. They 
all “seemed clear of their acceptance ;’ and Lancaster said 
that “that morning, about four o’clock, his conversion had 
taken place.” 

Out of these ten men, the death-warrants came down for 
eight; the other two, who remained hard and impenitent, 
were respited. The night before their execution the keeper 
had been requested to lock them all together in one cell, that 
they might unite in prayer; and in the morning early, Silas 
Told and Sarah Peters, another school-teacher, visited them. 
“ When the men were led down from the cell, they appeared 
like giants refreshed with wine, nor was the fear of death 
apparent on any of their countenances.” Then going up to 
the chapel, Told and the young woman conversed with them 
in the press-yard room. Upon being called out to have their 
irons taken oft, Lancaster came first. While they were un- 
fettering his legs, in presence of the sheriff, Lancaster looked 
up to heaven with a pleasant smile, and said: “ Glory be to 
God for the first moment of my entrance into this place ! 
For before I came hither my heart was as hard as my cell 
wall, and my soul was as black as hell; but O, I am now 
washed, clearly washed from all my sins, and by one o'clock 
shall be with Jesus in Paradise ;’ and he then exhorted the 
spectators to flee from the wrath to come. 

The sherift shed tears at hearing this, and asked Mr. Lan- 
caster if he was in earnest, “being so greatly affected with 
his lively and animated spirits.” When their irons were 
taken off they were remanded back to the press-yard room ; 
but by some accident the smiths were a long time removing 
the last man’s fetters. When he approached, Lancaster 
clapped his hands together and shouted with joy: “ Here 
comes another of our little flock!’ Then when the time 
came for the eight condemned men to get into the éart, Lan- 
caster exhorted the populace to forsake their sins and to come 
to the throne of grace, 

After this, Told formed a sort of religious society, thirty- 
six of the Newgate debtors being the first members.“ Some- 
times I conversed in public among the felons,” says this ex- 
cellent man; “and the Lord is witness to the horrible scenes 
and the dreadful emblem of the infernal pit which was there 
portrayed, — of swearing, cursing, blasphemies, and 
foul conversation.” For several years, Told says, he met with 
repulses from the keepers and ordinary, as well as from the 
prisoners themselves. On Sunday mornings, Mr. Taylor, the 
a stationed himself near the door at Newgate to ob- 
struct Told’s entrance. On Sundays this good man preached 
to forty of the prisoners on the debtors’ side, and formed 
them into an organised Wesleyan congregation. Some of 
Told’s experiences among the criminals of Newgate were of 
a singular kind. The most remarkable case 1n his autobio- 
graphy is that of six gentlemen, who, getting drunk at an 
election dinner at Chelmsford, went out and committed a 
highway robbery. One of these unfcrtunate men was Mr. 
Brett, the son of a Dublin clergyman; the second, Mr. Whal- 
ley, a country gentleman; a third, Mr. Morgan, an officer in 
the navy, engaged to be married to Lady Elizabeth Hamilton, 
the Duke of Hamilton’s daughter. Atter ceaseless importu- 
nities, the king, George the Second, pardoned Mr. Moran, 
but only on condition that heshould not hear of the respite till 
at the place of execution. The poor fellow fainted when the 
sheriff produced ihe respite, and they loosened the halter, and 
lifted him out of the cart; and he was then put into a coach, 
in which Lady Hamilton was seated, and driven back, only 
half recovered by his love’s tears and kisses, to Newgate. 
The other culprits, not a bit more guilty than the lucky 
lover of a duke’s daughter, were hang without mercy. Told, 
indefatigable in doing good, also attended to the last three of 
the Spitalfields weavers, who were hung for the “halter 
riots” at Bethnal-green. He has also left a minute account 
of the behavior of Mrs. Brownrigg, who flogged to death her 
apprentice in Flower-de-Luce-court. ‘The wretched hag 
confessed to him that when taken at Wandsworth she had 
hidden a clasp-knife in her stays, intending to stab herself, 
and prevent the shame and reproach of a public execution. 
On the day of execution, when the spectators (especially the 
women) were very cruel—cursing her, cheering, and throwing 
stones and mud—Told attended the penitent woman to the 
last. As he sat with her in the cart, after the executioner 
had tied her up to the gallows, at the Fleet-street end of 
Fetter-lane, Mrs. Brownrigg said to him, a horrible dread dis- 
torting her countenance: “ Mr. Told, I have many times 
passed by this place,and always experienced that, when near 
this spot, a dreadful horror seized me, for fear that one day 
or other I should come to be hanged; this enters afresh on 
my mind now, and greatly terrifies me.” 

From the Old Bailey Session Papers for June, 1780, we 
gather a very vivid and picturesque notion of the attack on 
Newgate during the Gordon riots. The mob came pouring 
down Holborn, between six and seven o'clock, on the even- 
ing of the 6th of June. There were three flags carried by 
the ringleaders—the first of yreen silk, with a Protestant 
motto; the second, dirty blue, with a red cross; the third, a 
flag of the Protestant Union. A sailor named Jackson had 
hoisted the second flag in Palace-yard, when Justice Hyde 
had launched a party of horse upon the people; and when 
the rabble had sacked the justice’s house in St. Martin’s- 
street, Jackson shouted, “ Newgate, a-hoy;” and led the 
people on to the Old Bailey. Mr. Akerman, a friend of Bos- 
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tion of the danger two hours before, when a friend of one of | 


the prisoners called upon him just as he was packing up his 
plate for removal, told him “he should be the one hung 
presently,” and cursed him. 


Exactly at seven, one of the | 


rioters knocked at Mr. Akerman’s door, which had been | 


already burred, bolted, and chained. A maid-servant had 
just put up the shutters, when the glass over the hall-door 
was dashed into her face. The ringleader who knocked was 
better dressed than the rest, and wore a dark brown coat 
and around hat. The man knocked three times, and rang 
three times; then, finding no one came, ran down the steps, 
“made his obeisance to the mob,” pointed to the door, then 
retired. The mob was perfectly organised, and led by about 
thirty men walking three abreast. ‘Thirty men carried iron 
crowbars, mattocks, and chisels, and after them followed 
“an innumerable company,” armed with bludgeons and the 
spokes of cart-wheels. The band instantly divided into 
three parts—one set went to work at Mr. Akerman’s door 
with the mattocks, a second went to the debtors’ door, and a 
third to the felons’. A shower of bludgeons instantly de- 
molished the windows of the keeper’s house ; and while these 
sticks were still falling in showers, two men, one of them a 
mad Quaker, the son of a rich corn-factor, who wore a mari- 
ner’s jacket, came forward with a scatlold-pole, and drove it 
like a battering-ram at the parlor shutters. A lad ina 
sailor’s jacket then got on a man’s shoulders, and jammed in 
the half-broken shutters with furious blows of his bullet 
head. A chimney-sweeper’s boy then scrambled in, cheered 
by the mob, and after him the mad Quaker. A moment 
more and the Quaker appeared at the first-floor window, 
tlinging out pictures into the street. Presently, the second 
parlor window gave way, the house door was forced, and the 
furniture and broken chattels in the street were set in a 
blaze. All this time a circle of men, better dressed than the 
rest, stood in the Old Bailey, exciting and encouraging the 
rioters. ‘The leader of these sympathisers was a negro ser- 
vant, named Benjamin Bowsey, afterwards hung for his 
share in the riot. One of the leaders in this attack was a 
mad waiter from the St. Albans Tavern, named Thomas 
Hayeock ; he was very prominent, and he swore that there 
should not be a prison standing in London on the morrow, 
and that the Bishop of London’s house and the Duke of 
Norfolk’s should come down that night. They were well 
supported, he shouted to the mob, for there were six or seven 
noblemen and members of Parliament on their side. This 
man helped to break up a bereau, and collected sticks to burn 
down the doors of Akerman’s house. While Akerman’s 
house was still burning, the servants escaping over the roof, 
and Akerman’s neighbors were down among the mob, en- 
treating them to spare the houses of innocent persons, a 
waiter, who wore a hat with a blue cockade in it, named 
Francis Mockford, went up to the prison-gate and held up 
the main key, and shouted to the turnkeys, “ D—— you, here 
is the key of Newgate; open the door!’ Mockford, who 
was eventually sentenced to death for this riot, afterwards 
took the prison keys and flung them over Westminster 
Bridge. George Sims, a tripeman in St. James’s Market, 
always forward in street quarrels, then went up to the great 
gate in the Old Bailey with some others, and swore despe- 
rately he would have the gates down—curse him, he would 
have the gates down! Then the storm broke; the mob 
rushed on the gate with the sledge-hammers and pickaxes 
they had stolen from coachmakers, blacksmiths, and braziers 
in Drury-lane and Long-acre, and plied them with untiring 
fury. The tripeman, who carried a bludgeon, urged them 
on; and the servant of Akerman, having known the mau 
for several years, called to him through the hatch, “ Very 
well, Mr. George the tripeman ; I shall mark you in particu- 
lar!” Then John Glover, a black, a servant of a Mr. Phil- 
lips, a barrister in Lincoln’s Inn, who was standing on the 
steps leading to the felons’ gate (the main gate), dressed in a 
rough short jacket, and a round hat trimmed with dirty silver 
lace, thumped at the door with a gun-barrel, which he after- 
wards tried to thrust through the grating into the faces of 
the turnkeys, while {another split the door with a hatchet. 
The mob, finding they could not force the stones out round 
the hatch, then piled Akerman’s shattered furniture, and 
placing it against the gates, set the heap on fire. 

Nife or ten times the gate caught fire, and as often the 
turnkeys inside pushed down the burning furniture with 
broomsticks, which they pushed through the hatch, and kept 
swilling the gates with water, in order to cool them, and to 
keep the lead that soldered the hinges from melting and 
giving way. But all their efforts were in vain; for the 
flames, now spreading fast from Akerman’s house, gradually 
burnt into the fore-lodge and chapel, and set the different 
wards one after the other on fire. Crabbe the poet, who 
was there as a spectator, describes seeing the prisoners com- 
ing up out of the dark cells with their heavy irons, and look- 
ing pale and scared. Some of ,them were carried off on 
horseback, their irons still on, in triumph by the mob, who 
then went and burned down the Fleet. At the trial of Rich. 
ard Hyde, the poor mad Quaker, who had been one of the 
first to scramble through Mr. Ackerman’s windows, the most 
conclusive proofs were brought forward of the prisoner’s in- 
sanity. A grocer in Bishopsgate-street, with whom he had 
lodged, deposed to his burning a Bible, and to his thrashing 
him. One day at the Doctor Butler's Head, in Coleman- 
street, the crazed fellow had come in and pretended to cast 
the nativities of persons drinking there. He also prophesied 
how long each of them would live. On hearing this evi- 
dence, the prisoner broke out: “ Well, and they might live 
three hundred years, if they knew how to live; but they 
gorge themselves like aldermem. Callipash or callipee 
kills half the people.” It was also shown that, the night 
after the burning of Newgate, the prisoner came to a poor 
woman’s house in Bedford-court, Covent-garden, and he then 
wore an old gray great-coat and a flapped hat, painted blue. 
As the paint was wet, the woman asked him to let her dry it. 
He replied, “ No, you are a fool; my hat is d/ue” (the Pro- 
testant color); “it is the color of the heavens. I would not 
have it dried for the world.”. When the woman brought 
him a pint of beer, he drank once, and then pushed it angrily 
on one side. He then said, “ [have tasted it once, I must 
taste it three times; it is against the heavens to drnk only 
once out of apot.” Doctor Munro, the physician who at- 
tended George the Third in his madness, } met to the 
insanity both of the prisoner's father and the prisoner. He 
was sent to a mad-house. 

Cra>be, who, having failed as a surgeon and apothecary 
down at Aldborough, his native place, had just come up to 
London to earn bis bread as a poet, and being on the brink 
of starvation, was about to apply to Burke for patronage and 
bread. Rambling in a purpouseless way about London to 
while away the miserable time, the young poet happened to 
reach the Old Bailey just as the ragged rioters set it on fire to 
warm their Protestantism. Suddenly, at a turning out of 
Ludgate-hill, on his way back to his lodgings at a hairdresser’s 
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near the Exchange, a scene of terror and horror broke red | fall back from the 
The | out, went in, close 
new prison, Crabbe, in his Journal (June the 8th,) kept for | lution of an ancient Roman, ordered the outer tur! 


upon the view of the mild young Suffolk apothecary. 


the perusal of his Myra, says, was a very large, strong, and 
beautiful building, having two wings besides Mr. Akerman’s 
house, and strong intermediate works and other adjuncts. 


| Akerman had four rioters in custody, and these rascals the 
| mob demanded. 


He begged he might send to the sheriff, but 
this was not permitted. “How he escaped, or where he is 
gone, I know not; but just at the time I speak of, they set 
fire to his house, broke in, and threw every piece of furni- 
ture they could tind into the street, firing them also in an 
instant. The engines came” (they were mere squirts in those 
days,) “ but were only suflered to preserve the private houses 
near the prison.” This was about halt-past seven. “ As I 
was standing near the spot, there approached another body 
of men—I suppose five hundred—and Lord George Gordon 
in a coach drawn by the mob, towards Alderman Bull’s, 
bowing as he passed along. He is a lively-looking young 
man in appearance, and nothing more, though just now the 
reigning hero. By eight o’clock Akerman’s house was in 
flames. I went close to it, and never saw anything so dread- 
ful. The prison was, as I said, a remarkably strong building ; 
but, determined to force it, they broke the gates with crows 
and other instruments, and climbed up the outside of the cell 
part, which joins the two great wings of the building, where 
the felons were contined ; and I stood where I plainly saw 
their operations. They broke the roof, tore away the rafters, 
and having got ladders, they descended. Not Orpheus him- 
self Lad more courage or better luck. Flames all around 
them, and a body of soldiers expected, they defied and 
laughed at all opposition. The prisoners escaped. I stood 
and saw about twelve women and eight men escend from 
their confinement to the open air, and they were conducted 
through the streets in their chains. Three of these were to 
be hanged on Friday” (Newgate was burnt on the Tuesday.) 
“You have no conception of the frenzy of the multitude. 
This being done, and Akerman’s house now a mere shell of 
brickwork, they kept a store of flame there for other pur- 
poses. It became red-hot, and the doors and windows 
appeared like the entrance to so many volcanoes. With 
some difliculty they then fired the debtors’ prison, broke the 
doors, and they, too, all made their escape. Tired of the 
scene, I went home, and returned again at eleven o'clock at 
night. I met large bodies of horse and foot soldiers, coming 
to guard the Bank, and some houses of Roman Catholics 
near it. Newgate was. at the time open to all; any one 
might get in, and, what was never the case before, any one 
might get out. I did both, for the people now were chiefly 
lookers-on. ‘The mischief was done, and the doers of it gone 
to another part of the town” (to Bloomsbury-square, to burn 
Lord Msnstield’s house.) “ But I must not omit what struck 
me most: about ten or twelve of the mob getting to the top 
of the debtors’ prison, whilst it was burning, to halloo. They 
appeared robed in black smoke mixed with sudden bursts of 
fire—like Milton’s infernals, who were as familiar with flame 
as with each other.” 

On the Wednesday, the day after the fire, a big carelessly- 
dressed man worked his way to the ruins from Bolt-court, 
Fleet-street. The burly man’s name was Doctor Samuel 
Jobnson, and he wrote to Mrs. Thrale and her husband a 
brief account of what had happened since the Friday be- 
fore. On that day Lord George Gordon and the mob went 
to Westminster, and that night the Protestants burnt the 
Catholic chapel in Duke-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. On 
Monday they gutted Sir George Saville’s house in Leicester- 
square; on Tuesday pulled down the house of Sir John 
Fielding, the blind magistrate and the novelist’s half-brother, 
in Bow-street; and the same night burnt Newgate, Lord 
Mansfield’s house in Bloomsbury, and a Catholic chapel in 
Moorfields. On Wednesday they burnt the Fleet and the 
King’s Bench, and attacked the Bank of England, but were 
driven off by a party of constables headed by John Wilkes. 

“On Wednesday,” says the doctor, to come,to what he 
actually saw himself, “ 1 walked with Doctor Scott to look at 
Newgate, and found it in ruins, with the fire yet glowing. 
As I went by, the Protestants were plundering the Sessions 
House at the Old Bailey. There were not, I believe, a hun- 
dred; but they did their work at leisure, in full security, 
without sentinels, without trepidation, as men lawfully em- 
ployed in full day. Such is the cowardice of a commercial 
lace. On Wednesday they broke open the Fleet, and the 
King’s Bench, and the Marshalsea, and Wood-street Compter, 
and Clerkenwell Bridewell, and releasei all the prisoners, 
and some people were threatened. Mr. Strahan advised me 
to take care of myself; and one might see the glare of con- 
flagration fill the sky from many parts. The sight was 
dreadful. . . . Several chapels have been destroyed, and 
several inoflensive Papists; have been plundered ;gbut? the 
high sport was to burn the jails. This was a good rabble 
trick. The debtors and criminals were all set at liberty; but 
of the criminals, as has always happened, many are already 
retaken, and two pirates have surrendered themselves, and it 
is expected that they will be pardoned.” And then follows 
a fine touch of irony: “Jack” (Wilkes) “ who was always 
zealous for order and decency, declares that if he be trusted 
with power he will not leave a rioter alive. There is, how- 
ever, now no loner any need of heroism or bloodshed; no 
blue ribbon” (the badge of the rioters) “ is any longer worn.” 
As for Thrale, his brewery escaped pretty well: the men 
gave away a cask or two of Leer to the mob, and when the 
rioters came on a second and more importunate visit, the 
soldiers received them. 

Boswell, always bent on scraping acquaintance, however 
intrusively, with any famous or notorious ,person, had been 
introduced to Mr. Akerman, the keeper of Newgate, long 
before the Gordon riots. Boswell, who loved a hanging 
almost as well as George Selwyn, says that his “ esteemed 
friend Mr. Akerman discharged his very important trust with 
intrepid firmness, tenderness, and charity; and he tells an 
interesting story of Akerman’s courage and promptitude, the 
recital of whick won for him the praise both of Johnson and 
Burke. 

Many years before the’Gordon riots a fire broke out in the 
brick addition to the old jail. The frightened prisoners, 
breaking into a tumult, began to shout, “ We shall be burnt! 
we shall be burnt! Down with the gate!” Akerman at 
once hurried down, showed himself at the gate, and after 
long confused shouts of “Hear him! hear him!” obtained 
silence. He then calmly told the men that the gate must not 
come down, that they were under his care, and could not be 
permitted to escape. He could, he said, assure them that 
there was no fear, for the fire was not in the stone prison; 
and that if they would be quiet, he then promised to come in 
among them, and lead them to a further end of the building; 
offering, in addition, not to leave them till they were 
reassured, and gave him leave. To this generous proposal 
they agreed. Mr. Akerman then, haying first made them 
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gate, lest they should be tempted to break 
d the gate, and, with the determined reso- 
ikey upon 
no account to unbar the gate, even though the prisoners 
should break their word (which he trusted they would not,) 
and by force bring him to order it. “ Never mind me,” said 
he, “should that happen.” The prisoners then peaceably 
followed him through passages of which he had the keys to 
a part of the jail the farthest from the fire. Having, by this 
judicious conduct, says Boswell, fully satisfied them that 
there was no immediate risk, if any at all, he then addressed 
them: “ Gentlemen, you are now convinced that I told you 
true. T have no doubt that the engines will soon extinguish 
this fire. If they should not, a sufficient guard will come 
and you shall be all taken out and lodged in the compters, 

assure you, upon my word and honor, that I have not a 
farthing insured. T have left my house that I might take 
care of you, Iwill keep my promise, and stay with you, if you 
insist upon it; but if you will allow me to go out and look 
after my family and property, I shall be obliged to you.” 
Struck with this courage, truthfulness, and honorable sense 
of duty, the felons shouted: “ Master Akerman, you have 
done bravely. It was very kind of you. By all means go 
and take care of your own concerns.” He did so accordingly ; 
and they remained, and were all preserved. Doctor Johnson 
said of this man, whom Wellington would have esteemed : 
“Sir, he who has long had constantly in his view the worst 
of mankind, and is yet eminent for the humanity of his dis- 
position, must have had it originally in a high degree, and 
ym to cultivate it very caiefully..—All the Year 
tound. 
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HANDWRITING, 


It is natural to suppose that a man’s particular occupation 
or calling should have some effect upon his handwriting, but 
I cannot say that I have myself been able to trace such an 
eflect in many cases. Certainly I have never been able to 
discover that there is any sort of hand peculiar to soldiers, or 
clergymen, or lawyers, though, for aught I know, there may 
be. ‘This, however, has been noticed with respect to mathie- 
maticians, that they generally write a small, neat, and precise 
hand—which may arise from two causes; either from the 
fact that yo have very much to do with figures, or that the 
habits of order and precision in thought which the study of 
mathematics engenders, communicates analagous character to 
their handwritings. There iselso a sort of family likeness in 
the writing of physicians. Men of this profession general! 
write what at least a writing-master would call a bad hand, 
é.e., a hand which is not very legible and anything but tidy. 
One reason for this may be, that many physicians either are, 
or wish to appear to be, always in a hurry. The next is that 
when writing their emgage their endeavor is to render 
them so that they shall be legible only to the chemist; and 
this engenders a particular kind of handwriting, and one 
which, of course, it is not easy to decipher. Such, at least, 
is the best explanation I can give of the matter. 

1 before remarked that clever men were supposed to write 
bad hands. Of course, every one knows that this is not 
universally the case; but as there seems to be a general 
impression that such is the rule, there must be some foun- 
dation for the notion. It is not improbable that the stroag 
workings of an active and powerful intellect may have 
rather a tendency to interfere with the regularity and sym- 
metry of the hand; and especially is this the case with men 
of genius, because genius—particularly poetic genius—is na- 
turally erratic, and the original products of a creative mind 
come by fits and starts; so that the man of genius has to 
write his thoughts as they occur, and write them quickly, 
too, for fear of losing them, which naturally tends to pro- 
duce a loose and careless hand. 

I have, however, certainly known men of genius whose 
handwriting was the reverse of this. Both Arnold's and 
Southey’s writing was small, precise, neat and exact; but 
then, this was owing, perhaps, to certain qualities in each of 
them which counteracted the erratic tendencies of genius. 
They were both laborious men, and one, if not both, was 
neat and methodical in his habits. Byron, who possessed all 
the defects usually attributed to men of genius, wrote a hand 
essentially characteristic of the class of mind to which he 
belonged. 

As a general rule, an upright hand is oftener found com- 
bined with strength of character and firmness of purpose 
than the reverse. When, however, the handwriting leans 
towards the left side, we may be quite sure that this is not 
natural to the writer; nevertheless, it indicates a feature 
which exists in his character. Persons who put this sort of 
constraint upon their handwriting generally put a similar one 
upon their character; at least I can quote two instances 
where I have every reason to believe that such was the case. 
The one was a nobleman, well known in the political and in 
the literary world, now deceased. His ‘natural hand, I have 
been informed, was inclined to lean to the right side, but, in 
order to counteract this tendency, he forced it in the oppo- 
site direction. This was just the sort of restraint he put upon 
his character. Naturally, he was yielding, though amiable, 
and some of his friends conalanenl that the want of back- 
bone was his great defect, and yet those who knew him 
well, said that to suggest anything to him, was the surest 
way of making him not do it. I believe he was not the only 
man who, being conscious that he was easily led, tries to 
counteract this defect, and to assert his independence by 
showing obstinacy in trifles, and holding out on occasions 
where it would be wiser to give in. 

The other instance was that of a man in private life, who 
wrote the sort of hand I have described, with the motive, as 
far as I can conjecture, of making himself peculiar, and as- 
serting his right to the reputation of an able man. This is 
also a case in point, supposing that the character of the indi- 
vidual was rightly understood. He certainly seemed to ar- 
rogate to himself the privileges and the manners of an abler 
man than he really was, looking down on and scarcely no- 
ticing those whom he did not consider as men of intellect, 
and scorning to read any but dificult books. 

With regard to the handwriting of women, as compared 
with that of men, the great points of difference are that 
women’s hands are geneially more slanting, and that the 
heads and tails of their letters are longer than in the writing 
of men.—F rom “ Golden Hours.” 


—-so—- 































































Facts ror tur Lapres—Mrs. Sarah J. Fredericks, To- 
ledo, Ohio, has used Sewing Machines for 17 years, the last 
10 vears Wheeler and Wilson’s Lock-Stitch, and finds it far 
better than the other kinds, it runs lighter, with less fa- 
tigue, and holds a truer tension. She has used it for all 
kinds of -dressmakiug and fancy work. See the new Im- 
proyements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—GRAND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Parepa Rosa, Wachtel, and Santley. Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, and Saturday Matinee. 


“GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—THE GRAND SPEC- 
tacle of ** Lalla Rookh.” 








FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—THE NEW PARISIAN 
Drama, “ Article 47.” 


BOOTH’S THEATRE—FAREWELL ENGAGEMENT 
of Mr. Edwin Booth. ‘The Iron Chest.” 


NIBLO’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, A NEW 
Drama, entitled ‘ Black Friday.” ee eae = 

WALLACK’S ‘THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, 
“London Assurance.” Mr. Lester Wallack, Mr. Charles Mathews, and 
Miss Plessy Mordaunt. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox’s Grand Spectacular Paatomime, ‘* Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
attractions, scenery and effects. 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
Variety Performance, and the Vokes Family. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM.—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS—IMMENSE SUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
per orchestra. 
































THE GRAND FAIR IN AID OF THE HOMEOPA- 
thic Surgical Hospital will open Saturday, April 13, at the Armory of the 
Twenty-second Regiment, 14th-St., near 6th-ave. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—THE FORTY- 
seventh Annual Exhibition now open, Day and Evening, 23d. St., corner 
4th avenue. Admission 25 cents. Openon Sundays from noon to 6 P.M. 
Sunday admission 15 cents. 














SPECIAL, NOTICES. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. ’ 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
eashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
£nglish prodyctions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
3650 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 


ARRY DU BARRY'S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD” FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. A. Phillips.—The standing regular army of Great Britain during the 
last year was 133,201 men, consisting of 5,317 officers, 12,305 non-com- 
missioned officers, drummers and trumpeters, and 115,579 rank and file. 
The ranks are: Horse artillery 3,062 men, 2,122 horses; cavalry 12,952 
men, 7,751 horses ; foot artillery 19,544 men, 3,828 horses ; engineers 5, 169 
men, 422 horses ; army service corps 2,514 men, 1,087 horses ; army hospi- 
tal corps 1,000 men; infantry 78,749 men. They are distributed thus: 
In India 62,824; Colonies 16,293; and British Isles 54,189. The British 
depots and detachments of special corps scattered at home and abroad, 
may be counted as a set-off against the deaths, discharges etc. in the 
entire force.{In Ireland there is generally a force of about 21,500 artillery 
and cavalry, and 12,500 infantry, including the depot battalions, but the 
uumbers ever vary according to the éxigencies of the services. 




















DIED. 
Davis.—In Brooklyn, on Friday, the 12th inst., Jane Basry, wife of 
Henry Davis, in the 56th year of her age. 
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PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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THE BRITISH COUNTER CASE. 

We append herewith the synopsis of the English reply to 
the American case presented last week at Geneva, and in 
another column will be found the protest entered against the 
consideration of indirect damages by that tribunal. By these 
documents it will be perceived, as we have invariably intim- 
ated, that the British Government and people are united in 
withstanding these inferential claims, and consequently if 
the Washington Cabinet insists upon their presentation, the 
Treaty falls to the ground by the withdrawal of Great 
Britain from the case. We still hope that better councils 
will prevail at Washington on the subject of these ill-advised 
claims, as there is no doubt that a settlement of these dis- 
putes would be received with favor in both countries. There 
is not even one jurist of note in the United States who 
will admit the validity of these demands for inferential dam- 
ages and the people are in a large majority of the same opin- 
ion; therefore the Cabinet could yet gracefully yield the 
point. If the Treaty should fall through, the question would 
have to be revived at some later period under better auspices. 
We see no reason to doubt a continuance of amicable rela- 
tions between the two countries, unless the United States 
should insist on a judgment from the tribunal despite the 
withdrawal of Great Britain from the Treaty. Such an act 
of discourtesy might provoke a demand for explanation from 
the Court of St. James, and if the answer were to prove un- 
favorable, a cessation of diplomatic intercourse might arise in 
consequence. The counter case is as follows :— 

Part. I. begins by announcing that to the American impu- 
tations of hostile motives and insincere neutrality no reply 
whatever will be offered. England distinctly refuses to enter 
into a discussion of those insinuations because it would be 








issue, and tend to inflame the controversy. England’s govern- 
ing desire is to fulfil, even exceed, her international duties. 
Nor will any reference be made to the claims for indirect 


Alabama, Georgia, and Shenandoah, but does not object to 
the introduction of the names of nine other rebel cruisers 
added to the list by the American case. She calls attention 
to the fact that none of these vessels had previously been 
mentioned. No award is possible for the depredations of 
the Boston and Sallie, which are in the list, but are not men- 
tioned elsewhere in the case of the United States, and were 
probably inadvertently included. The Board of Arbitration 
is reminded that its conclusions must be formed on proofs, 
not allegations ; and the evidence must be sifted. The state- 
ments of American counsel are credible when made with 
regard to facts within their personal knowledge, but they are 
unreliable when dealing with rumors. The counsel of the 
American government, zealous to indiscretion, shared the 
irritability generated by the war, and erroneous views 
throughout the struggle colored their reports. England re- 
jects as evidence the papers captured on the Richmond, their 
authors being unknown. 

Part II. deals with the American argument. It disputes 
the proposition that a neutral power is bound, at the request 
of a belligerent, to enforce its municipal laws, and add to 
them if they are insufficient. It admits that reparation is due 
for an appreciable injury resulting from a clear violation of 
international duty, but is unable to attach distinct meaning 
to some of the twelve propositions of the American case, and 
demurs to the exceptionally rigorous application made of 
these propositions to England. It urges that at the time of 
the Confederate war he mere sale and delivery of a vessel 
adapted for war to a belligerent was not a violation of neu- 
trality ; nevertheless on this point it accepts the rules of the 
Treaty of Washington, not with the overstrained construc- 
tion put upon them by the government of the United States, 
but according to their obvious purport. It regrets that the 
United States should see fit to strain the interpretation of 
those rules to the utmost, instead of accepting them in a 
fair and reasonable sense. It argues that England was bound 
to receive the Alabama as she would a vessel of war of any 
sovereign state, and concludes by quoting from Ortolan, the 
eminent French authority on international law, to show that 
the principles for which the United States contend were 
never before seriously asserted or recognized in Europe or 
America. 

Part III. treats of the precedents adduced in the American 
case and replies thereto with others, such as the filibustering 
attacks of Lopez on Cuba, and Walker on Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, and the Fenian raids on Cansda. History on 
this subject is the history of unlawful enterprises originating 
in America and with American, citizens. American privateers 
have from time to time harassed England, Spain, Portugal, 
Mexico, Central America, Cuba, and Canada. 

Part IV. considers the various complaints made of the 
traffic in munitions of with the South, blockade-running by 
British ships, ete. 

Part V. gives the history of the cruisers Sumter and Nash- 
ville; complains of being required to meet demands in re- 
gard to which the sole difficulty is to treat them as serious. 

Part VI. gives an account of the Florida and Alabama, 
with the details of their escape. It seeks to show that the 
time which elapsed between Mr. Adams’s application and the 
Alabama’s departure was too short to justify the charge of 
negligence ; and claims that in this respect Englaad cannot 
be charged with any failure of duty. 

Part VII. is devoted to the history of the Shenandoah and 
Georgia. 

Part VIII. relates to the other vessels, and repudiates re- 
sponsibility of Great Britain for their depredations. 

Part IX. treats of the reception of rebel cruisers ‘n British 
ports and seeks to defend the conduct of Great Britain by 
comparing it with that of other vations. 

Part X., after recapitulating the facts and arguments of the 
preceding parts, declares the claim for interest on the dama- 
ges awarded from July 1, 1863, untenable. The losses which 
the arbitrators may take into account are at the utmost those 
directly arising from the capture and destruction of ships and 
property. After describing the situation of anxiety and inse- 
curity in which neutrals would be placed in time of war 
should the doctrines presented in the American case as to 
their duties prevail, the counter-case concludes with the ex- 
pression of a hope that a frank, open statement of facts will 
effectually remove every misunderstanding between nations 
allied by innumerable ties. 


IS IT WAR? 


There may be a great exaggeration in the reports that 
reach us concerning the relations existing between the Ger- 
man Empire and the French Republic, but it is impossible 
to deny that the situation is so grave that central Europe 
may find itself involved in war at a moment's notice. At 
one time it was said that when France sneezed all Europe 
had acold; she formed the keystone of the arch; on her 
councils depended the fate of nations; it is not possible that 
this proud and sensitive race, with a keen recollection of its 
former glories, should resign without a further struggle its 
power and influence in European history. Everything points 





to this conclusion. The President of the Republic may de- 
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inconsistent with her self-respect, irrelevant to the main clare emphatically that, as long as he is at the head of the 


Government, he shall have no other care than to maintain 
peace, but his assertion will meet with but little credence 
unless it it is corroborated by peaceful acts. The moral and 


damages, as correspondence with regard to them is pending | physical powers of the nation, exhausted by a revolution 
between England and the United States. England assumes and a deadly struggle, are gradually reviving, but there is 
that the claims are limited to losses occasioned by the Florida, | 


no mistaking the’purpose to which that returning strength is 
to be applied. Although bowed down by exactions and 
taxations, there is not a dissentient voice as to the policy the 
French Government has adopted in reorganizing the army 
on the most extended principles. Every man is to be called 
under the flag at the moment deemed most propitious to 
wrest from Germany the provinces she so unwisely absorbed. 
It isa mere question of time and epportunity, and as such 
it is judged in every Cabinet of Europe. 

Such being the condition of affairs, it is more than proba- 
ble that the German Government will take measures to 
neutralize this movement by demanding a cessation of 
such warlike preparations. After the overthrow of Prussia 
by France, Napoleon insisted on the disbandment of all the 
Prussian forces, except such as were strictly required to en 
force order and security. Bismarck is not a statesman to 
forget such a lesson, and we believe that he will yet de- 
mand that the armaments of France be reduced and the 
war estimates be diminished, and in case his reclamation 
is disregarded, that he will have recourse to measures that 
must ensure compliance with his will or a renewal of the 
struggle. Under any aspect of the case, it is to the interest 
of Germany to precipitate the conflict if it be unavoidable. 
Under the present condition of affairs, this crusade for 
vengeance would be most disastrous for France. Her army 
is far from being reorganized and is poorly equipped, the 
ordnance supplies being but limited; her ‘finances would 
yield to the pressure and gold would rise to an excessive 
premium; her commerce would be destroyed, and the re 
sistance she could offer to Germany would be totally inade- 
quate to the crisis. It is thus sheer madness on her part to 
provoke such a quarrel, and yet the national sentiment is so 
passionate and impulsive that we should not be surprised to 
see her government persevere in such a policy however mad 
and suicidal it may be. 

THE SAINT GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 

From the annual report of the Executive Committee of 
this Society, we learn that the income at its disposal during 
the past year has been greater than at any previous period, 
and that although more has been disbursed for charitable 
purposes during the same time, the expenditure has not been 
so large as the receipts. Since the last report $1,605 have 
been received from annual dues, $360 from initiation of new 
members, $2,106,40 from interest on investinents, $103,25 
from interest on floating capital, and a donation of $20, all of 
which is credited to the charitable fund. The.,disbursements 
have been $3,169 for charitable purposes, and $625,70 for ex- 
penses, leaving a balance of $1,569,81. The permanent fund 
now amounts to $30,500. The chairman of the Executive 
Committee concludes his report with these words: “They 
have to congratulate the Society on its prosperous condition ; 
never since its commencement eighty-six years ago has it 
been on so scund a basis or so effective for good as during the 
past year; and they would call the attention of members to 
the fact that there are about 20,000 Englishmen residing in 
this City, out of which vast number only about 300 belong to 
this Society; and they hope they will not appeal in vain 
when they urge upon you the necessity of increasing the 
membership of the Society from this great number of our 
fellow-countrymen, and thereby enlarge the scope of its 
charities, and meet the ever increasing demands that daily 
claim its bounty.” 

The anniversary dinner takes place on Tuesday next at 
Delmonico’s, and we expect to see a most brilliant gathering 
on the occasion, as more than 200 tickets have already been 
disposed of. Sir Edward Thornton has announced his inten- 
tion to be present on the occasion, and this will add unusual 
interest to the banquet. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The London Lancet, commenting upon the recent successes 
of the Cambridge Boat Club, foresees from the renewed 
rivalry which will be created by the attempt of Oxford to 
recover her lost laurels, a great addition to the physical efforts 
which will be made by the latter; training on both sides will 
be practised with greater severity than before, and therefore 
both trainer and pupil must be made to understand that it is 
less the immediate than the remote consequences of over-dis- 
cipline and over-strain which have to be guarded against. 
Cases have occurred in which a regimen adopted, with 
particular reference to the impending claims on “ muscle” 
and “ wind” has proved mischievous to the subject’s health ; 
indeed, the recent break-down of some of the originally 
selected oarsmen on either side may, in part, be ascribed to 
the shock thus given to previous habit. Neither can the 
repeated spurts put on during the race be always answered 
without injury to the contending crews, whose voluntary 
muscles must overdraw on the reserve force of the non- 
voluntary till the heart’s action becomes irregular, and the 
beginnings of mitral or even aortic insufficiency are laid. But 
the ultimate effects of such strain cannot but ‘be injurious. 
Professional watermen are not long-lived. Our University 





youth, however, are at a disadvantage unknown to profes- 
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sionals. Their transitions from a life of comparative ease to | cipitate him. On Saturday last Winter blotted that great |news. The Catholics were expelled from the Protestant 
one of stern discipline, and their relapses to the former | pairing day from the hymereal calendar. If eligibles turned | villages, and a ten days’ campaign commenced, which ended 
condition, are too far between and too strongly contrasted to | out at all, they were in the least yiel@ing of moods; if they | with an armistice. During the armistice a Russian corvette 
conduce to continued soundness of constitution. sought the river in the society of the ladies, seldom can they ‘entered the harbor, and the Catholic missionaries applied to 


have felt less inclined to charge themselves through life with | its commander, Captain Nazimoff, for assistance. The cap- 











The Italian army, which is now in process of reorganiza- 











tion, comprises eighty infantry regiments and two regiments 
of bersaglieri. Each infantry regiment has two field batta- 
lions and one depot battalion, the battalion consisting of 
four companies. The bersaglieri regiments have four batta- 
lions and one depot company. There are twenty regiments 
of cavalry, each divided into six field squadrons and one de- 
pot squadron, and ten regiments of artillery of nine batteries 
each, with eight rifled muzzle-loading guns. Each of the 
artillery regiments has also a depot battery and four compa- 
nies for duty in the fortresses. There are ten companies of 
pioneers, thirty-one of engineers, and _ thirty-three of the 
transport corps. This makes a total force of 171,000 men on 
a peace footing, and 390,000, with 50,000 horses, on a war 
footing. The reserves have not yet been organized, end the 
provincial militia will not be complete for some years to 
come. Under the military law passed by the Chamber last 
year, the Italian army will eventually be raised to a force of 
from 700,000 to 800,000 men, 500,000 of whom will consist of 
regulars, 250,000 of militia, and about 50,000 of reserves. 
According to the Italia Militare, about a thousand young 
men have enlisted as volunteers for a year’s service since 
the first of October last, and taey have made such satisfac- 
tory progress in their drill that this system of voluntcering 
will be adopted permanently as one of the elements of the 
new organisation. 

Some months ago there was a lively controversy carried on 
in the French newspapers as to whether peace could have 
been made with the Germans in November, 1870, with the loss 
of Alsuce and an indemnity of two milliards alone. The 
Constitutionnel asserted that such had been M. Thiers’s report 
after his interview with Prince Bismarck, and that he had 
urged the Government of the National Defence to accept 
these terms. The statement was vigorously contested at the 
time, the Cologne Gazette, with an instinct of patriotism which 
was admirable, denying that Prince Bismarck could have 
ever been so moderate, while the Journal Officiel contented 
itself with vague and evasive observations. That paper re- 
commended people to wait till the publication of the 
depositions of MM. Thiers, Jules Favre and Ducrot, who were 
“the chief personages” at the interview at Billancourt, where 
the matter was discussed. These depositions have now ap- 
peared, end the Constitutionnel makes use of them to support 
its own authority. M. Thiers is said to have declared that 
in his belief the situation of the country and of the armies 
was such (in the beginning of November) that the continu- 
ance of the ‘conflict could not bring a fortunate result, and 
that to persist with it would, therefore, only increase the 
disasters of the country and make ruin inevitable. He stated 
also his belief that at that time peace could be concluded on 
the cession of Alsace and two milliards to the Germans, but 
that later they would demand Alsace, Lorraine and five mil- 
liards, General Ducrot was against abandoning the conflict, 
and so also was M. Jules Favre. Of course the Constitution- 
nel, which delights in railing at the Government of the Na- 
tionel Defence, charges upon the vainglory and sham bravery 
of “ the miserable crowd from whence, later, issued the Com- 
mune,” the non-acceptance of terms which would have saved 
three rilliards and part of a province. 

A suggestion for increasing the mobility of the Royal 
Artillery has been made by Lieutenant-Colonel G. Carleton, 
R.A., and submitted to the Royal Artillery Institution. He 
takes it for granted that the field-pieces of the future will 
have its gunners carried into action with their guns, instead 
of mounting them, as at present, on the ammunition waggons, 
and that neither the waggons nor limbers will be packed as 
they now are with knapsacks, camp kettles, tents, &c. He 
directs attention to the form of the ammunition waggons, 
which should be as light as the guns for perfect efficiency. 
He, therefore, proposes the abolition of the present composite 
four-wheel carriages, drawn by six horses, and the substitution 
of two-wheel carts drawn by one horse, or two at the most. 
The advantages which he claims for his system are the greater 
ease with which a pair of horses can be managed by one 
driver than a team of six by three drivers, the ease with 
which the two-wheel carriage can be moved over bad or 
confined ground, the safety and rapidity with which exhausted 
timbers could be relieved in action, and the economy in men 
and horses, and wear and tear of harness and carriages, 
incident to the constant manceuvring at ordinary regimental 
parades of waggons along with their guns. Colonel Carleton 
suggests that nothing can be more cumbrous or less scientific- 
ally arranged for draught than the present ammunition 
waggons, limbered up as they are, and intimates that their 
only advantage—their capability of moving oft a gun when 
the gun limber becomes disabled—may be met by adapting 
the proposed carts to that purpose. He asks that the plan 
may at least have a trial. 

Whiting on the effects produced by the snow storm on the 
day of the University boat race, the Saturday Review re- 
marks: We desire to call attention to subsequent and more 
serious results—to marred marriages. A grand day like the 
boat race, with its excitement, its distractions, and its thou- 
sand opportunities, may be trusted to hurry many a hesitat- 
ing lover on to his happiness. It is one of those golden oc- 
casions when a man comesjinvoluntarily forward to the very 
brink over which a glance may woo him, or an accident pre- 





|oue of these clinging encumbrances. In the voluptuously | tain then had an interview with the leaders of both parties, 


warm atmosphere of a drawing-room, amid the illusions of | and after some discussion succeeded in restoring peace. 


mirrors and the flushes of rose-colored curtains, you may 
think that life offers no brighter prospect than to accept the 


care and discharge the bills of the being who smiles on you | 


in a mirage of lace, and flowers, and flounces. It is a difler- 
ent thing, indeed, when you see Nature maliciously stripping 
away the hypocritical disguises or appliances of art; when 
you vividly realise the material aspects of a future that must 
have its rainy days; when“the evanescence of beauty is borne 
in on you, as yeu see your intended wife as she probably 
would be when the mother of marriageable daughters ; above 
all, when the latent temper comes out in the soft eye, as the 
blue does in the damask of the cheek, and the ruby in the tip 
of the Grecian nose. Many blighted hearts may be sadly 
sighing, we suspect, over the catastrophe that changed the 
young spring of their budding loves to a lasting winter of 
discontent. Many an astutely affectionate mother may have 
learned how much chance has to say to the most skilful stra- 
tegy, and how easily accident may unmask an ambush. Many 
a marrying man, tricked by appearances and victimised by 
his own effervescent passions, may have missed his happiness 
in his over-prudence. The marred marriages must be matter 
of speculation, but a serious swelling of the bills of mor 
tality will infallibly be demonstrated by coming statistics. 


The official returns of the immigration movement for the 
first three months of the present year reveal two or three in- 
teresting facts. The most important of these facts is the 
rapid increase of the German element over all others, From 
the Istof January to the 3ist of March, 12,497 persons ar- 
rived here from the German States—against 3,948 from Ire- 
land, 7,554 from England, and 1,368 from France. The ex- 
cess of German immigration was a remarkable feature in the 
returns of 1869-70, but the French war stopped the tide for 
the ensuing year. It is now setting in again, with remarka- 
ble vigor; the German arrivals this year already outnumber- 
ing the Irish in the proportion of mere than three to one. 
Another noticeable point is the unusual increase in the num- 
ber of skilled laborers who are coming in; the aggregate be- 
ing 3,570 for the months of January, February, and March, 
against a total of 6,241 unskilled workmen—and if to these 
be added the number of 3,239 farmers who have arrived 
during the same period, the common laborers who follow no 
other avocation than that of the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water are actually in a minority, Another fact, 
interesting to students of social problems, is the rapid increase 
of the Protestant over the Roman Catholic clement. Great 
Britain, exclusive of Ireland, has sent us 7,554 immigrants 
since January; the German States and the Scandinavian 
eountries together have sent more than 13,000; and the 
Dutch and Belgians number about 400—making a total of 
over 20,000, out of the whole immigration of 28,000 for three 
months, who are chiefly of the Protestant faith. 


Dr. Petermann has just issued a lithographed circular 
under the title of the Gold Country of Ophir, giving an inter- 
esting account of the discovery actually made by the now 
famous German explorer, Carl Manch, of the remains of one 
of the ancient cities which for many years past have been 
reported to exist in the interior of Southern Africa, at no 
great distance from the east coast. This important intelli- 
gence is conveyed in a letter from that traveller, dated Sep- 
tember 13, 1871, and written at Zimbabye, in 20 deg. 14 min. 
8. lat., and 31 deg. 48 min. E. long.—under 200 geographical 
miles due west of the port of Sofala, and little more than 
100 miles north of the River Limpopo. Here Herr Manch 
has found the ruins of buildings with walls 80 feet high, 15 
feet thick, and 450 across, a tower, and other erections formed 
exclusively of hewn granite, without mortar, and with orna- 
ments which seem to show that they are neither Portuguese 
nor Arabian, but are of much greater antiquity, not impro- 
bably of the age of the Pheenicians, or Tyrians and King 
Solomon. Dr. Petermann is inclined to the opinion, very pre- 
valent among scholars, that here in South-eastern Africa is 
the Land of Ophir of the Bible, whence the Tyro-Israelitish 
“navy ef Tarshish” of Kings Hiram and Solomon “came 
once in three years, bringing gold and silver, ivory and apes, 
and peacocks” (1 Kings, x. 22.) On this archeological ques- 
tion it will be sufficient to remark that, even admitting that 
Herr Manch has now and on former occasions actually dis- 
covered the regions which produced the “ gold of Ophir,” it 
does not at all follow that that precious metal was the natural 
production of the country whence it derived the appellation 
by which it is known in history, and may formerly have been 
known in the markets of the world. 

The following appears in the Eustern Budget :—According 
to accounts from St. Petersburg, a sanguinary encounter has 
taken place between Englishmen and Frenchmen in one of 
the islands of Australasia, and an officer of the Russian 
navy has mediated between the combatants. In the Island 
in question (Rotuma), the English and the French missiona- 
ries have for some time struggled to obtain the predominance. 
When the news of the termination of the Franco-German 


At Birmingham, in England, it has been resolved to open 
the public Picture Gallery on Sundays, and according to a 
contemporary there is a movement in that direction in this 
country. It states that the pressure for a relaxation of old 
Sabbatarian restrictions, particularly in the matter of opening 
libraries, picture galleries, and lecture rooms, continues, and 
the unmistakable tendency of the public mind is in that 
direction. The announcement that Henry Ward Beecher has 
consented to speak on the subject in the Cooper Institute, 
next Monday evening, with special reference to the opening 
of the Mercantile Library, will give general satisfaction, aud 
insure a large audience. The whole question seems one for 
wisely hastening slowly. For ourselves, on purely secular 
grounds, for the sake of public morals, we should deprecate 
any action that would tend to break down the popular sane 
tions of the Sabbath as a day of rest; and should welcome 
any action that would tend to make more fully available all 
the opportunities this rest ought to give for social, mental, 
and moral improvement. 

A correspondent who records -his experience in observing 
the manceuvres of the Russian army last year, dilates with 
emphasis upon the distinctive feature of the dress of the 
Czar’s soldiers—the Caucasian hood. It certainly seems ad- 
mirably designed “ to supply a want long felt,” and _ its uni- 
versal adoption ere long in all cold countries may be regarded 
as secure. Of this desirable article he writes: “ You may 
crumple up in your band what will cover the head and 
shoulders of a tall man. They are of a color unlike any 
shade I know, being a little lighter, but infinitely more rich 
than the color known as ‘ Bismarck in a rage.” The hood 
protects the shoulders as well as the head, and has also long 
lappels, which can be crossed on the breast and tied round 
the waist, or else gathered cosily round the neck, and in any 
case it looks graceful and well. If the bashluick—for this 
is its name—be up, the face iv shielded, and no cold air from 
without can penetrate. It is the very thing for soldiers and 
beauties alike. Every lady in Russia thinks she is bound to 
have one. It serves not only for the day, but for the opera— 
those for the opera are generally white; but whatever the 
color, the point de riguer is that they must be of Caucasian 
materials, and above all, trimmed with Caucasian gold.” 

. aR. 2 ales el 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Good-Bye, Sweetheart. A novel. By Rhoda Broughton 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. We believe that 
with one exception the authoress of this winsome work may 
be classed as the most popular writer of fiction of her sex 
The reasons are manifold; in her stories the plot is ever 
simple but yet of intense interest; her ideal characters are 
sketched with consummate skill; they are never crowded 
on the mimic scene; and yet they afford contrasts that 
vividly attract the reader’s imagination; added te this a 
bright, witty dialogue ; a charmingly descriptive power, and 
a great depth of pathos, and we have summed up the attri- 
butes that distinguish Rhoda Broughton, ‘ Good-bye, Sweet- 
heart, is a gem; indeed, we may say, the best novel we have 
as yet, read this season. 

A Noble Lord. By Mrs. Emma D, E. N. Southworth 
‘Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. This novel 
forms the sequel to the Lost Heir of Linlithgow, and in it 
the authoress evinces her well known talent of enthralling 
her readers by the varied incidents of a well laid plot, evolved 
with great skill and unflagging animation. 
Noble Lord” as one of her best works. 


The Life and Times of Henry Lord Brougham. Written by 
Himself. New York: Harper and Brothers. This is the 
third and concluding volume of this interesting autobiogra 
phy, and the events depicted in its pages are the most event - 
ful of a lengthy and varied career. Lord Brougham, of all 
the public men in great Britain at that period, was the best 
adapted to write a history of the times, and it is to be regret- 
ted that his memoirs were not enlarged to that extent. But 
even in its restricted form the work is very valuable, afford - 
ing as it does a keen insight to the actions and motives of the 
leading politicians of the day. The questions that then agi- 
tated Europe now possess but little interest in our eyes; they 
were drowsy times compared with ours. But the connecting 
link in history between the Fall of the first Empire and the 
accession of our present Queen is here sketched by a firm, vig- 
orous and well informed mind, and as such the work deserves 
great commendation. 





We consider“ A 


The Life and Times of John Wesley. By L. Tyerman. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. This invaluable contribution 
to biography, issued by the above firm in three handsome 
volumes, will be received with great favor, not only by the 
denomination to which it is especially addressed, but also by 
those who study theology in its various sects, as a part of 
historical lore. Mr. Tyerman appears admirably adapted to 
the task he has undertaken; he is evidently gifted witha 











war reached the island the Protestant missionaries proclaimed 
that Catholicism had been abolished. The Catholics, on the 


other hand, armed their supporters, many of whom, how- 





ever, passed over to the Protestant religion on hearing the 


scholarly mind, and he has taken advantage of varied re- 
searches made into the chronicles of the time, to enrich this 
memoir with some interesting notes and comments. On the 
completion of the work, we shall reyert to its many excellent 
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qualities and in the mean time we recommend it as infinitely 
superior to any biography as yet written of the great Wes- 


leyan Divine. 

Martin Chuzzlewit, By Charles Dickens. Messrs. Hazper 
and Brothers deserve great praise for the very efficient style 
in which they are issuing this Household Edition of the 
great novelis:’s works. This volume forms the second of 
the series, and despite its very moderate price, it is as well 
adapted as an edition de luxe to a place in any library. The 
type is clear and elegant, and tie publishers have availed 
themselves of the quarto form to enrich the work with fifty- 
nine illustrations, drawn by J. Barnard, in his happiest man- 
ner. The book is prettily bound, but can also be procured 
in paper covers, and we predict for ita great and lasting 
popularity. 

Within and Without. By George MacDonald. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong and Co. The publication of this dra- 
matic poem has excited great interest among the many ad- 
mirers of this author in the United States, but we doubt if it 
will achieve the popularity of his works in prose. The 
story is well defined. There are many bold and ingenious 
thoughts expressed in beauteous form; the songs are melodi- 
ous, or quaint from their prettiness ; and the work is sugges- 
tive of lofty religious impulse ; and yet, with all these qualities, 
it is impossible to accord it undivided praise. As a specimen 
of George MacDonald's earlier style, it must, however, com- 
mand an extensive patronage. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Walworth’s new novel, “ Beverly,” which G. W. Carleton 
and Co. will publish this week, has an ingenious plot, based 
upon the extraordinary legal decision that a man cannot be 
convicted of murder, unless the corpus delicti can be pro- 
duced.—* Gustave Adolf” is the title of the first of a series of 
Finnish historical novels which the same publishers will 
issue in a few days. The author, Topelius, is the most bril- 
liant novelist in Finland. 

Rizk Allah Hassoun Effendi, the well-known Arabic poet, 
author of the “Tarikh al Islam,” etec., has established a 
printing-press in England, for the production of standard 
Oriental works. 

Mr. Shirley Hibber@ has in the press a volume entitled 
“The Ivy, a Monograph,” which will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Groombridge and Sons. 

Another volume of Mr, Nassau Senior’s Conversations will 
appear in the summer. 

The Levant Times understands that the official journal of 
the Ottoman Empire will shortly appear as a dally paper, 
enlarged in size and much improved in editorial quality and 
general make-up. Every functionary will be required to 
subscribe to the paper. 

The lectures delivered in Edinburgh by Dean Stanley, on 
the history of the Church of Scotland, are now advertised 
as ready by Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Sydney Hall, whose sketches of Rome are now ap- 
pearing in the Graphic, bas just had an audieuce of his Holi- 
ness the Pope. 

A professorship of Sanskrit is about to be established in the 
University of Madrid. 

It has been suggested that the Society of Arts should pro- 
vide a memorial of Thanksgiving Day in the form of a win- 
dow to be set up in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The Queen’s statue was to be unveiled at Bombay last 
month by the Guicowar of Baroda. The design was sub- 
mitted to and approved by her Majesty. The cost has been 
£15,500. It is a colossal sitting statue of her Majesty, in the 
best Carrara marble, with an elaborate canopy nearly 50ft. 
high, also executed in the best marble of various colors. 

It is reported that a picture by Titian, styled, “ La Vierge 
au Voile,” has been discovered in an old house at Turin, 
where it is said to have been removed soon after the taking 
of Rome by the Constable de Bourbon, since which event it 
has been lost sight of. 


Mr. Leighton is engaged upon four paintings, which he 
will probably send to the approaching Exhibition of the 
Royal Society, 

A Russian printer has invented a type-setting machine 
which, the St. Petersburg papers assert, far surpasses all 
similar machines that have hitherto been produced. It sets 
in an hour thirty thousand letters; it costs five thousand 
rubles, and one thousand letters set thereby cost only five 
cents. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin will publish at an early 
date a work entitled “ The Little Folks’ History of England,” 
by Mrs. Isa Craig-Knox. The same firm promises a series 
of short tales for Sunday reading, by the Rev. Compton 
Reade, Chaplain of Magdalen College, and some time Vicar 
of Cassington, under the title of “The Golden Crowns” 
series. 

We understand that Professor E. H. Palmer, of Cambridge, 
is engaged upon a metrical translation of the “ Diwan,” of 
Beha ed din, Zoheir of Egypt, an Arabic poet of the time of 
Saladin, which will shortly appear. 

Mr. Thomas Gilks, the well-known wood engraver, deliv- 
ered a lecture lately, before the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts, in London, on “ Tho. nas Bewick, and 
the Revival of Wood Engraving in England.” 

Mr. Charles H. Clarke, of London, states that he is the 
woprietor of the copyright of a novel by the late Lord 
srougham—the only one he ever wrote—entitled “ Albert 
Lunel,” and that it will appear in a few days. 

The first number of a Medical Gazette in Turkish has made 
its appearance. The new periodical is printed at the Haidar- 
Pasha Lospital-- Practical School of Medicine. 

The Turkish Government is making great efforts to send a 
contribution illustrative of the fine and industrial arts in Tur- 


‘upon singular grounds. 


+ W 
om a store, under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, Marsall’s 
exquisite statue of “ Sabrina,” which took the first prize in 
the London World’s Fair. 

There are 142 German newspapers published in the United | 
States. 

Mr. John Ilullah has been appointed by the Committee of 
Council on Education Musical Inspector for the United 
Kingdom. 

It is stated that Signor Verdi has nearly completed a grand 
opera, based on the last comedy of Alexandre Dumas, junior, 
“ La Principessa Giorgio.” 
The sensation about the discovery of a portion of a second 
violin-concerto by Beethoven has subsided, on its perform- 
ance by Herr Hellmesberger, at the Philharmonic Society’s 
concerts in Vienna, as the music, like other early works of 
the composer, is essentially Mozartian. 

A comedietta, by Mr. Martin F. Becher, entitled “ A Poetic 
Proposal,” has been given at the Globe Theatre, London. 


——~e— - — 
PRIMROSE AND VIOLET. 


Primrose and violet, down injthe lane, 
Trod by our footsteps so lightly of old, 

I welcome you out of the earth again, 
In your shaded purple and sunlit gold. 


Only—if only the warm spring sun 

Brought back the dead who died with the flowers ! 
Ye are so many, and she was but one, 

Who faded for ever from earthly bowers ; 


Closed her blue eyes as the violets slept, 
Sank with the primroses into the earth : 

None could awaken her, loud though they wept; 
She will not joy in the flowers’ new birth. 


Primrose and violet! mine still in death 
Those of your kindred she gave to me here ; 

Granting my prayer for her youthful faith, 
And she had withered before they were sere. 


Yet I must live, and must live for the right— 
It is for her and to see her again: 

And you—ye shall be where she lies this night, 
And die on her dead heart, as I would fain. 

—Chambers’s Journal. 


—_———_@———_—_ 


OF THE 


AMERICA. 


TOPICS DAY. 


A HUSBAND IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 
From the Times. 


The world certainly moves. Since Paris bore off Helen, 
or the amorous Romans the daughters of the Sabines, a 
relation has existed between absconding couples which 
has seemed fixed and immovable. The man, that is to say, 
has “carried off” the woman. We may sometimes suspect 
the fair victims of being less coy than they appear. We 
may conjecture that, morally speaking, they may have oc- 
ceasionally carried off the men rather than the men them. 
Still, by conventional gallantry, the latter is always assumed ; 
and even in Leap Year we hardly dare suggest the contrary. 
And thus, as the haughty barons, the Bots-Gudlberts of old, 
dragged off to donjon-keeps the hapless damsels who had the 
misfortune to attract them, so down to our own day, the tacit 
assuniption has been that masculine aggression triumphs 
perforce over maiden modesty, and that even runaway love- 
matches are only accomplished through man’s coercive will. 
But, as we said, the world moves. The female millenium 
is obviously at hand. All things are now to go by con- 
traries, as in Australia, where they have snow in August and 
the stones grow outside the cherries. The new era is close 
upon us, and Miss Mary Olhausen, of St. Louis County, 
Missouri, is one of its prophets. 

The claim of the lady to this enviable distinction rests 
She has compelled Mr. William 
Fowble to marry her against his will; not by any legal pro- 
cess—that would smack of the stale old past—but by the 
strong arm: just as the followers of Romulus dealt with the 
girls of the Sabines. That William is unwilling to assent 
to all the presumptive consequences flowing from this sum- 
mary transaction, may be inferred from the fact that he has 
already begun a suit for divorce. He was married, in fact, 
on the morning of Monday, April 8, and he instituted pro- 
ceedings to annul the marriage within the same week. This 
dreaded bride, more implacable than the marble spouse of 
Zampa, insists that the knot shall remain unloosened. The 
rights of the ease may be partly gathered from William's 
petition. He declares in it that just at dawn on the — 
named he was quietly sleeping the sleep of innocence. Sud- 
denly he was roused by two men, who commanded him to 
rise and follow them. He naturally objected; whereupon 
he was advised that the consequence of refusal would be in- 
stant death. Thus courteously entreated, William, in some 
haste, rose and dressed. His captors then proceeced to es- 
cort him to the house of «a neighbor some half a mile dis- 
tant. Here Miss Mary Olhausen was found waiting with 
eagerness the husband she had marked for herown. A 
clergyman, said to be of the Methodist persuasion, and who 
appeared to have been regularly ordained, was likewise in at- 
tendance. The two custodians of Fowble now obliged him 
to stand up by the blushing Mary, and actually go through 
the marriage ceremony against his will. He besought 
them tospare him ; told the minister, Mr. Shumate, that he 
could not and would not consent to the union, and threat- 
ened and begged during the whole half hour he passed in the 
house. But when he refused to stand up, Terry and Ol- 
hausen brought forth their pistols; when he declined to 
make the responses they quietly cocked those weapons; and 
thus, “through fear of great bodily harm and death,” the 








key during the Vienna Exhibition. Industrial art will be 
most prominent, but no eflorts are being spared to collect the 
best specimens, ‘ancient and modern, so as to represent the 


Turkish and Syrian styles. This feature alone of the Vienna) bride’s version of the aflair has not yet been made public. 


Exhibition will be remarkable and interesting. Many an 
exnaf or guild of Constantinople has taken up the subject 
liberally, and in many cases workmen will be sent to Vienna. 
The Turks are not without hopes of getting new customers 
for some of their most celebrated productions. 








hapless Fowble was then and there wedded to Miss Ol- 
hausen, and went forth from the presence of his tormentors a 
married man. 

One story, of course, is good until the other is told, and the 


As the narrative reads, a suspicion naturally arises that Wil- 
| liam must in some way have brought this terrible calamity 
upon himself by previous misbehavior. It is true that at 
the end of his affidavit, he asserts that “immediately after 





. Carleton and Co. have placed in the window of | discharged from the custody and durance aforesaid, and left 


| the presence of the defendant, to whom he has not returned 
and never will return; and he has never consummated said 
oman nor assented to its validity, either expressly or 
compliedly.” But this, while apparently intended to cover 
the suggested suspicion, is clearly by no means conclusive as 
regards Fowble’s past conduct, and it may be that the fair 
Mary has a better excuse for her share in the business than 
has so far appeared. No such plea, however, can be ima- 
gined in behalf of the clergyman, whose conduct was sim- 
ply disgraceful. 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A GRANDFATHER. 
From the New York World. 


A singular society has been founded in this city under the 
name and style of “ The Genealogical Registry of the United 
States.” It has issued documents, and one of these it has been 
our happiness to peruse. 

It begins by remarking, in effect, that there are many 

Americans with a weakness for grandfathers; and this it 
proceeds to prove by citing the fact that the Puritans wore 
“their neck and wrist ruffles and laces,” and the further fact 
that there was a crushing crowd at the New York reception 
of the Prince of Wales. One does not exactly see the force 
of these facts, but after all they are at worst but surplusage. 
It needs no ghost come from the grave, nor even from the 
Herald’s College, to tell us that toad-eating is the practice of 
many enlightened Americans, and that the snob may change 
his sky but not his mind. But the entertaining writer to 
whom we owe the fresh confirmation of this trite truth sadly 
admits by implication that there are Americans who no more 
care to climb their ancestral trees in public for their own 
glorification than they care to scale the greased pole of rus- 
tic festivals for the entertainment of their fellows. But for 
such degraded persons the spokesman of the “ Genealogical 
Registry” entertains no sentiment but scorn and disgust. 
“The scofters of heraldry,” he remarks, “are of the same 
sort as the scoffers of religion.” .He fiercely controverts the 
opinion of Mr. Robert Lowe, of whom it is quite possible that 
he never heard. For Mr. Lowe in his address on education 
advised the youth of Britain that nothing a man could know 
was altogether useless to him except that heraldry which 
our present pamphleteer maintains to be “so noble, useful, 
and entertaining a science.” It is perhaps to be regretted 
that his devotion to this lofty theme has left him no time in 
which to master the science, equally arbitrary perhaps and 
not nearly so noble, but at all events equally useful, of Eng- 
lish grammar. But we cannot have everything; and when 
we are told of the “scoffers of heraldry” “ that this class of 
persons are now nearly silenced by the very great preponder- 
ance of the better class in society” it behooves us to bow be- 
fore the nobility, or at least the gentility, of the sentiment 
so crudely expressed. Of course sensitiveness about his syn- 
tax is far from such a writer. The medieval heroes whose 
archaic substitutes for door-plates and visiting cards he de- 
sires to see become current again were adepts in the noble 
and useful science of heraldry; but they were not strong on 
reading and writing, and in their high and palmy days they 
were entirely ignorant of those arts. Of one of them, in- 
deed, it is authentically told that when a low-born chur! sug- 
gested to him that schisma was of the neuter gender he roared 
in wrath, “I am king of the Romans and above grammar.” 
The present praiser of that long-gone time is not king of the 
Romans; but it is open to him to despise grammar, and he 
does it. Unhampered by Lindley Murray he rises to epic 
eloquence: “'To feelings how fine and elevating may our 
love of pedigree be traced; as we stand on our isthmus of 
time, looking down the stream at time gone, now tinted 
with the glow that mellows the past ;—or up at the uncertain 
dawn of the future illuminated by the rainbow tints of 
hope.” The modern mind refuses to believe that generous 
enthusiasm alone can induce a man to make such an ass of 
himself as this, and searches the pamphlet for a motive. On 
the last page it is found in the shape of an intimation that 
the payment of $50 will make anybody a “life member,” 
whatever that may mean, although it seems that a further 
fee will be extorted from him before he can exploit his an- 
cestors in the American Genealogical Register. 
4 Of course nobody who is specifically aware of his grand- 
fathers will take the trouble to embalm them in the American 
Genealogical Register. It is — the person who is vaguely 
groping after grandfathers that the pamphlet which we now 
advertise will appeal to with any hope of making him a life 
member. We can imagine a proposal to find everybody's 
ancestors for him awakening tumultuous gratitude ina found- 
ling asylum. But outside a foundling asylum we cannet 
imagine a genealogical registry meeting with signal success. 
At least the value of whatever success it does attain will be 
that its success furnishes a tolerably accurate American 
snobometer. 


WEALTH AND YEARS. 
From the Tribune. 


Men who work for aliving are apt to complain that where 
one hundred give their labor for the amassing of riches, 
ninety-nine of them receive a meager support while one 
obtains comfort and luxury and wealth for their children. 
Society during the last century has not for a year been 
free from the threat that some day the ninty-nine men 
will rise and distribute the capital of the one equally 
among them. The promise has never been fulfilled, partly 
because most of the men who have made it have found 
better employment in trying to win their own wealth, 
and partly because society advances in a direct ratio with 
the average intelligence and purposes of its members. He 
who dying leaves enough to take ten people out of the 
market for the lowest classes of labor and to put them 
inte new branches of industry, is a social benefactor. His 
wealth is constantly going back to society in wages, in 
improvements to property and to vast neighborhoods, and 
in donations. The mistake that critics of society make is 
in supposing that in these geneiations wealth is a_per- 
petual family possession. Most of the rich men of our 
day were born poor. The rich men of two generations 
ago have left few rich heirs. The tendency of society is 
not to make, as Wendell Phillips has said, a few vastly 
wealthy men, like Thomas A. Scott and Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, but to distribute more equally what is created. 
Where one man builds a palace, a hundred men build 
homes. The law that rules all alike is Change. Every 
generation must create most of its own wealth. The statis- 
tics of wealth recently issued by Gen. Walker, Superinten- 
dent of the Census of 1870, will illustrate our meaning. In 


1850 the value of the real and personal estates of the Union 
was about $7,000,000,000. By 1860 it had increased to over 








this false and fraudulent ceremony was concluded, he was 


$16,000,000,000. In 1870, it was over $30,000,000,000. 
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is more than a quadrupling in two-thirds of a generation | we have been counselled to adopt a narrow policy of insular | that any lasting im 





provement must be looked for in a diree- 


The wealth of New York State alone is five times as much | self-defence, Cabinet Ministers have openly contemplated the tion in which the Warwickshire laborers do not appear to seek 
as it was ten years ago, and that of Pennsylvania twice as | peaceful repose of the whole American Continent under Re-| it. The English farmer, as a producer of beef and of corn, 


much ; and this has not fallen alone upon the already wealthy. | publican Institutions, the Minister of War has stripped | is subjected to the severest competition. 


Cattle are brought 


Nor is it all natural increase. Labor alone has developed | Canada of every soldier and shipped off every sentry-box | to us from all parts of Europe, and every week a fleet of 

the West; for the railroads which have increased the values and gun-carriage to England.” The time, we are told, has | ships arrive from the Southern hemisphere with preserved 
. . . . | ‘ ‘ » . H 'y . . 

ot speculative lands along their lines cost labor in the con- | come when Canadians and Englishmen must come to a clear | meats for English use. The price of corn and the limit of 


struction, and the greatest inducement for the approach of | understanding. If the old Imperial policy is to be upheld, | 


the railroads has been the carrying of the produce of labor | 
and of labor agents. 


well and good. “ But if shadows, clouds, and darkness are 
to rest upon the future ; if thirty millions of Britons are to 


During the next ten years the values of real and personal | hoard their rascal counters within two small islands, gather 


estates in the Union will probably increase to about fifty 
billions. The extra twenty billions are not yet created. The | 
men and women who will create and save and distribute | 
them are living, and it would not be safe to say that one-| 
quarter of those who will in 1880 hold the largest fortunes | 
are now at all in wealthy circumstances. It is probable that | 
he whois saving most now will possess most then. But it is, 
desirable that the wealth should be distributed over a wider | 
surface. The South and West should gain more than they 
now do. By a thorough system of co-operation individuals 
may become richer from their own labor, and make their 
savings increase at a better rate than that allowed as interest 
on bonds and by savings banks. 


FREE TRADE, IN DIVORCE. 
From the New York Times. 

There was introduced into the Senate of this State some 
time since a bill, which is still pending, and which proposes 
to greatly simplify the matter of divorce. It provides that 
the wife, whose husband shall forbid her to attend public 
worchip, or shall, without just cause, deprive her of the 
society of her relations or friends, or shall generally “ render 
her life unhappy or uncomfortable,” shall have the right to 
obtain a divorce. This bill is far worse than the Divorce 
laws of Indiana or Connecticut. Let us look for a moment 
at the results of such a measure. 

The unhappiness or discomfort of the wife is to be a cause 
of divorce. Now the unhappiness of a woman is a matter 
of which she is necessarily the sole judge. ‘There are women 
who really enjoy misery, and are never so happy as when 
they are the victims of some real or fancied wrong. On the 
other hand, there are wives who would refuse to bear the 
slightest restraint, and at the least provocation would rush 
into Court with the plea of unhappiness. The bonnet which 
the economical marital brute was unwilling to purchase ; his 
refusal to escort his wife to some expensive ball ; a difference | 
of opinion between the two on the subject of night-keys, or | 
even a refusal on his part to rise in the middle of the night 
and calm a crying infant, might all be alleged as causes 
which had resulted in the unhappiness and discomfort of the 





wife, and would thus furnish sufficient reason for a judgment 
of divorcee. In point of fact, this provision relating to the 
unhappiness of a married woman, would practically make 
marriage terminable at her option. This is not a result 
which any one interested in the preservation of the present 
social system can look forward to with perfect satisfaction. | 

Bad as this part of the bill is, it is not so foolish as the 
provision which precedes it, and which makes every married 
man’s home not his castle, but the home of his wife's 
relations. Hereafter, according to the kind intentions of the 
framer of the bill, the man who contracts marriage does not 
only marry the woman of his choice, but he weds her entire 
family. He might not, perhaps, object to finding rooms, 
under what he supposes is his own roof, for his wife’s pretty 
sister, but if she demands room for more of her relatives he 
must furnish it, however great may be his reluctance. The 
undesirable brother, with large boots and a proneness to 
smoke the marital cigars; the objectionable cousin, who 
suggests moonlight walks, and solitary tete-a-tetes on the 
river; the burdensome maiden aunt, with cork-screw curls 
and strongly aggressive views on the use of wine and tobacco 
—all these must be welcomed at any house, if the husband 
desires to maintain his hold on his wife. If he objects to 
the brother, or snubs the cousin, or hints to the aunt that 
other spiritually destitute regions call loudly for her presence, 
he has infringed the law. He has deprived his wife of the 
society of her relatives, and she can appeal at once to the 
Divorce Court for release from such a monster, and a fair 
share of his property in the shape of alimony. 

It is all very well for strong-minded women to talk of the 
oppression of their sex. Such a bill as this, if passed, would 
place the married man in a far humbler position than that of 
the most oppressed woman. But there is no probability that 
the bill will pass. 

ANOTHER DIAMOND EXCITEMENT. 
From the Evening Post. 


We are now threatened with a diamond excitement in this 
country. If, as the telegraph informs us, “a diamond of con- 
siderable value has been found in Eldorado county, Califor- 
nia,” we may expect the usual commotion among three 
classes of our citizens—adventurers, vagabonds and simple- 
minded, credulous men with strong hope and weak judgment. 
If the newspapers could keep the failures among gold seek- 
ers, diamond diggers and stock speculators as prominent! 
before the public as they do the occasional fortunate “ hits,” 
the public would take much less interest in the reports of 
huge nuggets found, brilliant gems dug up, and enormous 
fortunes suddenly accumulated. This, however, is impossi- 
ble, for two reasons. First, a simple list of the losses in 
every season of special excitement would occupy more room 
than any newspaper can afford; whereas the gains can be 
reported in a very small part of a single column. Secondly, 
men eagerly report their own profits, while they persistently 
conceal their losses. Men who find large diamonds hola 
them up and shout for joy; in the meantime their half-starved 
companions are crawling back to their deserted homes ruined, 
many of them, in mind, body and estate. Few of them are 
willing to confess their misfortunes ; none ready to proclaim 
them to the world. The press can only record the successful 
ventures and warn their readers not to be deceived by appear- 
ances. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





MR. HOWE. 


The Dominion of Canada would evidently be unable to 
stand alone in any violent conflict with the United States. 
But it is not sufficiently protected by the power of that great 
British Empire of which it forms a part. That, says Mr. 
Howe, was “ the ancient faith and proud boast” of the Cana- 
dians; but he avows he is by no means confident that this 
protection may now be relied on. The disorganization of 
the Empire “ has been openly promulgated in leading organs, 





round them the troops and war ships of the Empire, and 
leave four millions of Britons to face forty millions and to 
defend a frontier of three thousand miles, then let us know 
what they are at, and our future policy will be governed by 
that knowledge.” Now, before correcting these misappre- 
hensions of our Colonia! policy, let us say that nothing has 
hitherto been said or done on this side the water to justify 
the use of such language. The intemperate tone of expres- 
sion, peculiarly unseemly in a person holding Mr. Howe's 
position, is the least fault on which we care to dwell. We 
are chiefly concerned to protest that no utterance of any per- 
son who could claim a moment's attention has afforded the 
slightest ground for suspecting the English people of the 
mean and selfish policy here suggested. Mr. Howe himself 
is forced to add that “no Cabinet has yet dared to shape this 
thought and give it utterance,” and that “as yet neither the 
Crown, nor the Parliament, nor the people of England, have 
deliberately avowed this policy of dismemberment.” By 
what right, then, does Mr. Howe impute such an intention 
either to Cabinet Ministers, or to Parliament, or to the peo- 
ple? We bave done nothing to forfeit our right to be 
credited with a generous appreciation of our obligations, and 
a responsible public man in Canada ought not to seek for the 
motives of our Imperial policy in suppositions insulting to 
our honor. Instead of hinting to his young audience that 
“the drift” of English thought seemed to be in such a direc- 
tion as he described, he ought to have treated the picture he 
conjured up as reducing to an absurdity the fear in question, 
and to have looked for some explanation of our mutual rela- 
tions more compatible with mutual regard.—London Times. 


THE CLAIMANT'S APPEAL. 


It appears that the Tichborne claimant has broken down 
as a commercial speculation, and that those who supplied 
him with funds to carry on his suit, on the chance of 
pocketing a large share of his winnings, are not prepared 
to provide for his defence now that the question has be- 
come only one of justice. The claimant has, therefore, 
been obliged to appeal to the public for subscriptions, and 
of course he is very sanguine as to the result. He is 
evidently a man, if not, as Wordsworth says, of cheerful 
yesterdays, at least of confident to-morrows. Only a few 
thousands more and up he goes, and no mistake this time ; 


| first he must get rid of this charge of perjury, which with 


money he can easily do; then he will begin an action for the 
Doughty estates; and with the proceeds of these—of course, 
he will get them—he will pay off the trifle of £80,000 due as 
costs on the late suit, and have another fling at the Tichborne 
property. These are his projects, as contided to a friendly 
reporter; but in his letter he contines himself to the question 
of the moment. We should not wonder if this appeal met 
with a liberal response. Confidence begets confidence; and 
Englishmen have not only a strong love of fair play, but a 
natural disposition to side with a man who is down, and who 
seems to be deserted by his friends, or by those who stuck to 
him as long as they thought they could make anything out 
of him. There is a general desire that the mystery of the 
case—as far as there is any mystery—should be probed to the 
bottom; and the Tichborne trial has been such good reading 
for a long time, and the new novels are all so stupid, that 
many people miss it very much, and would, probably, not 
object to pay handsomely for a continuation of it, with new 
effects and a change of scene, In a country like this there 
are always a considerable number of persons who do not 
know what to do with their money, and who are glad of any 
excuse of parting with it, especially if it supplies excitement 
and smacks of benevolence. “Some men,” according to the 
profound aphorism in the claimant’s note-book, “ has plenty 
money and no brains, and some men hus plenty brains and 
no money; surely men with plenty money and no brains 
were made for men with plenty brains and no money.” It 
would be absurd to find fault with the claimant for making 
this appeal; and, of course, those who think that he is an 
injured man, and that without assistance he will not be able 
to secure a fair trial, will naturally give him the benefit of 
their contributions. A very nice question might, indeed, be 
raised as to the manner in which money was produced to 
carry on the former suit, and the Tichborne bondholders will 
find some observations in Blackstone's well-known chapter 
on “ Offences against Public Justice,” which may, perhaps, 
have a personal interest for them. Maintenance is defined by 
Blackstone to be “ an officious intermeddling in a suit that no 
way belongs to one, by maintaining or assisting either party, 
with money or otherwise, to prosecute or defend it.”| A man 
may, however, with impunity maintain the suit of a near 
kinsman, servant, or poor neighbor, out of charity or com- 
passion, Maintenance may also cons:st, as Bacon remarks, 


“in assisting another to his pretensions to lands, or holding 


them for him by force or subtlety, or stirring up quarrels in 
the county in relation to matters wherein one is no way con- 


cerned.” Champerty (campi partitic) is a bargain with a 


plaintift or defendant to divide the land or other matter sued 
for, as, for example, the revenues of lands, if they prevail at 
law ; whereupon the champertor is to carry on the party’s 


suit at his own expense. “These pests of civil society,” 


Blackstone observes, with some warmth, “ thatare perpetually 


endeavoring to disturb the repose of their neighbors, and 
officiously interfering in other men’s quarrels, even at the 


hazard of their own fortunes, were severely animadverted 
upon by the Roman law; they were punished by the forfei- 
ture of a third part of their goods, and by perpetual infamy.” 
But these remarks need not deter people from subscribing to 
the Castro Defence Fund. To assist a man in endeavoring to 
obtain possession of estates by a suit at law, on condition of 
sharing the proceeds of the action if successful, is obviously 


a different thing from providing a prisoner with the means 
of defending himself from a criminal charge. Fraudulent 
or vexatious claims to property would certainly be encouraged 
if it became usual to carry on civil suits on joint-stock prin- 
ciples, with limited liability for the safety of the speculators. 
—Saturday Review. 


THE AGRICULTURAL STRIKE. 
The condition of the laborer, represented at its best, leaves 


abundant room for improvement; but we are bound to add 


profitable cultivation of it among us are prescribed by the 
harvests of the Continent and of America. It is necessary to 
keep pace with this competition to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction to the narrowest limits, and the history of British 
agriculture during the past thirty years has shown a con- 
tinuous progress in the economy of labor as the first element 
in the cost of production. The simplest laborer can under- 
stand that a farmer may be, and in some cases must be, speak- 
ing the truth when he says that he cannot grow wheat in his 
fields unless he can reduce either the price or the quantity of 
Jabor necess ry for their cultivation. The cénsuses of 1861 and 
1871 have, if fact, shown a decline in the number of the agri- 
cultural population ; and, if higher wages should prove to 
produce greater efficiency of labor, this decline might be ac- 
celerated by a movement intended to arrest it. The unpala- 
table truth must be acknowledged that the root of agricul- 
tural distress is to be found in the redundancy of the laboring 
class. Labor may be brought froma part of the country 
where it is cheap to a part where it is relatively dearer; but 
a permanent elevation in the wages of agricultural labor can 
be effected only by limiting the cultivation of the soil to such 
rtions as will allow labor to be paid with profit, and by 
imiting the army of agricultural laborers to the number ne- 
cessary for the cultivation of this area.— Times. 

A strike of agricultural laborers is a novel, and by no means 
an unimportant, event. A new leaven must be working in 
the popular mind of England when those quiet, patient, 
dumb-fonnded creatures set up for having a will of their own. 
When change reaches so low a level, society must indeed be 
changing. Distress has in olé days led to rick-burning, and 
brutal ignorance has led to destruction of farm machinery ; 
but those were only the outbreaks of hungry or panic: 
stricken barbarism. But a strike, as a strike is said to have 
been conducted in Warwickshire, is a totally different thing. 
It shows a power of union, a perception of the respect dus 
to law, a confidence that success can be achieveé without 
violation of the law. The end may be that the wages of those 
laborers who strike with success may be raised, and that the 
farmer may not very much suffer. But it is not to be sup 
posed that a crisis such as that which would alter the condi- 
tion of the rural poor could come without a large amount of 
suffering coming with it. If a strike succeeded, the men who 
are wanted on a farm would be better off, but those who were 
not wanted on a farm would be worse off. There would be 
more killed off, or sent into the workhouse, or forced into the 
slow decay of an alien life in big towns. Even those who 
were winning in the strife would have much to undergo. 
They would have to mourn the departed charities of life. 
They would no longer be looked after by the farmer, or ten- 
derly overshadowed by the parson, or addressed with timid, 
high-principled condescension by the ladies of the squire’s 
family. Although, if the Warwickshire laborers really get 
three shillings a week more by their strike, they must, ac- 
——- to the standard by which other men who have struck 
are judged, be held to be justified, yet those who look on 
Warwickshire from a distance may feel some regret even on 
their behalf, and much compassion for the unknown innu- 
merable crowd who will suffer, even if their class as a whole 
should gain by the movement thus set on foot.—Su/. Review. 


THE REVENUE. 


Necessity isa good master; not so prosperity. This isa 
day of prosperity, of high prices in everything but the statt 
of life, of good wages, of brisk trade, and of a demand that 
can hardly be supplied. It used to be said, much too often, 
that the Excise was the true measure of prosperity. With 
employment came high wages, and with high wages much 
drinking. Are we to be happy, and grateful, and confident 
because a greater consumption of ardent spirits has enabled 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to take twopence off the 
income-tax ? In very truth, the gin-drinkers, or whoever 
they may be, are good for at least one penny in the reduction. 
The burning throats and diseased livers of the dram-drinkers 
will give us back next year 8s. 4d. for every hundred pounds 
of our income. National finances are at the mercy of very 
small accidents, and, above all, at the mercy of any man who 
happens to have position and personal powers, and wio may 
have set his heart on some object not to be attained without 
the risk of war. The prerogative of peace and war is still 
with Omnipotence ; for no man can foresee it, no man can 
avert it, and.certainly abundance of resources and much self- 
confidence have often contribnted to war. The future im- 
pends upon us charged with two kinds of casualties—unex- 
pected blessings and unexpected calamities. There are those 
who think only of the good fortune that may be in store for 
them—the luck, the godsend, the windfall; others look to 
the darker side. Which is the more frequently right? We 
see it stated a Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to look to 
the bright side of things; that he represents the ardent hopes 
and happy genius of the nation, and should himself be aus- 
picious, in look and word and deed. Yet surely in pros- 
perity he ought to be mindful of reverses. After all it isa 
simple matter of business, and one in which the ordinary 

rules of commercial caution are to be observed. Moreover, 

if the Chancellor of the Exchequer does not teach by word 

and deed the duty of keeping accounts, mainfaining a good 

balance, and avoiding debt as far'as possible, there is nobody 

else to teach this wholesome doctrine, and only a small 

minority to practise it— Times. 


———_s——_— 
THE MARRIED FLIRT 


Fair young flirts ridiculcusly pretend to have such things 
as hearts, and no man who dallies with them knows when 
he may find himself hopelessly involved in an affair which 
can po end honorably in matrimony. A married woman, 
of course, is above all suspicion of any serious or dangerous 
meaning in her advances; and when the husband is of easy- 
going temperament, and looks on with a rather flattered air 
than otherwise, the business of flirtation becomes exceeding- 
ly pleasant for both parties. The domestic baggage, indeed, 
is not always a dead weight upon the lady’s movements ; 
and, justas a soldier sometimes delivers an effective shot under 
the cover of his knapsack, so the married flirt may make 
her domestic surroundings the medium for the accomplish- 
ment of her designs. Her little evenings at home, where 
the men predominate, and the lady visitors are all either old 
or plain, are the scenes of some of her finest exploits. If she 





is not very handsome herself, she stands out prominently 
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THE ALBION. 


[Aprit 20, 1872. 








from a rather commonplace background of ladies who are,| allowed to rent an extra room in which I might carry on my | 


perhaps, toned down to the proper pitch of propriety. She 
usually has her favorite of the evening, who may be a gen- 
tleman of any age, but prefers, perhaps, a rather dlase indi- 
vidual, who wears the appearance of having dipped deeply 
into the forbidden pleasures of the world. She is, however, 
perfectly omnivorous in her tastes, and for a change, or to 
stimulate a jaded palate, she toys, now with a youth, whose 
freshness pleases her; now with a man, in the early prime ; 
but her half-wearied man of the world is the especial favorite. 
To him she reveals all the pretended little secrets of her 
domestic life, her special trials and troubles—not the real 
troubles which beset her, they are too vulgar and matter-of- 
fact—but fictitious ills, with an air of romance about them, 
invented for effect, and told with the charming air of a suffer- 
ing martyr. She does not tell him, for example, that, though 
her face is full of smiles before company, she has usually 
nothing but black looks and sour speeches for her husband 
and children, when no one is looking on; or that the weaker 
vessel has long since surrendered the control of the house- 
hold into her hands, and has no voice at all in domestic 
aflairs. She would chide him, and in silvery tones, if he 
dared to seem at home in his own drawing-room, and her 
children know her too well to cross her imperious will. But 
we are trespassing behind the scenes, and have no right to 
expect a woman of this class to waste the amiable side of 
her disposition upon her family. To them she is simply an 
object of terror, or a clever actress who does not foolishly 
practise stage walk, or talk in stilted language, when the 
curtain is down. The domestic squabbles, could we but re- 
produce them, would no doubt be edifying, but we have no 
right to intrude upon the sacred spot where all the venom of 
her nature is vented. For us she is simply a public character, 
and it is in her public capacity that we must regard her. Her 
husband we may at once dismiss from consideration, he be- 
ing merely an animated piece of furniture, or a portion of 
the domestic baggage. She is by no means blind to his fail- 
ings; and, while all the other men in her circle are abso- 
lutely faultless in her eyes, he alone is full of faults, which 
she is in the constant habit of reviewing with no friendly 
eye. She could stab him, like another Clytemnesira, did she 
suspect him of one tithe of the peccadilloes that her favorite 
has committed; but the furniture of the house is intended 
for every-day wear, and must have no visible flaws, while 
the men who aflord her the greatest amusement are necessa- 
rily delightfully wicked. She can return sensuous looks 
with glances equally sensuous, and might possibly forget the 
conventional restraints of life if it were safe tode so. But 
even with such a woman as this, public opinion has some 
weight, and there is a point in her flirtations beyond which 
she will not be induced to go. All the freedom that is pos 

sible within the wide bounds she sets for herself, she will 
have, and, truth to tell, it is difficult to say where propriety 
ends and impropriety begins. An inexperienced man might 
interpret her freedoms rather too literally; but men of the 
world know exactly how to receive her attentions, and do 
not lose their heads when she is looking unutterable things, 
or laying on her flatteries with the freedom cf a practised 
hand. 

The married flirt goes tu balls, and talks of the delights of 
the dance with all the freshness of the girl in her teeus. 
You think of the children at home, while she is expatiating 
upon her pleasures, and wonder how they fare, while mamma 
is threading the giddy mazes of the waltz, or what domestic 
comfort there can be for the husband whose wife spends her 


favorite relaxation. ‘This was the unusual pursuit of amateur 
organ-building. My father said that the idea was preposter- 
ous and expensive, ‘The tutor affirmed that such things ruined 
& young man’s prospects, and made him idle. But, neverthe- 
less, I carried the day through the intercession of my mother ; 
and my carpenter’s bench, with the appurtenances thereof, 
were duly accommodated in a small room opening out of my 
gyp-room, on staircase letter C. 1 was not long in maturing 
my plans for ting a small chamber.organ of two manuals, 
with all kinds of ingenious mechanical appliances in the way 
of stops and couplers. I was naturally both of a mechanical 
and musical turn of mind; so, by my favorite pursuit, I grati- 
fied both sides of my disposition. I often tried to convince 
my father that it was a most economical step thus to kill two 
birds with one stone, but he would not see it. I explained 
how I might develope my mechanical talent by building an 
expensive steam-engine, and indulge my ical propensities 
by insisting on running up to London every week to enjo7 tae 
Opera or Philharmonic concerts. 1 proved on parer thac this 
method would consume more time and more money than a 
little quiet organ-building could ever absorb. But it was all 
no use, My father had not a logical mind, and he drove away 
conviction in a manner most irritating to a sound reasoner 
like myself. However, I had my own way at Cambridge, but 
under protest. 

Now, the organ in the Chapel of St. Blasius was an old organ, 
which had been renovated and added to by several builders, 
till the inside of the instrament was crowded beyond all 
reason. For the most ordinary processes of tuning and regu- 
lating, the unfortunate operator had to perform the feat of an 
acrobat before he could get at either pipes or key-action. The 
bellows had to be emptied and the swell closed before he could 
get in at all, And after he was in, it was only by getting over 
sundry massive beams, under cross-beams not more than two 
feet from the ground, and through apertures scarcely big 
enough for a rabbit, that any of the important working-parts 
of the instrument could be reached. ‘To tie oneself into a 
knot, as tumblers do, was nothing to this. Uuless aman 
could double himself up into the space of a cubic foot or so, 
unless he could wriggle along yards upon his back, and stand 
for many miserable minutes in the most apoplectic postures, 
he could not hope to do anything to the interior of the St. 
Blasius orgen, It was from this untoward instrument that I 
obtained all wy patterns and measurements for my own cham- 
ber-organ. I formed the acquaintance of the organist, and, 
after a vast amount of strategy, won his consent to my ventur- 
ing into the hidden depths of his hideous old machine. Week 
after week did I attempt new feats with the view of getting 
hints for my own amateur work, I lived in a chronic state of 
broken head and contused shins. Every now and then I 
appeared with oue or more black eyes; and on two occasions 
I was most suspiciously cross-examined by thé Dean as to 
presumed pugilistic propensities, 

But in the midst of all these difficulties I progressed most 
satisfactorily with my work, and was proud to think that all 
my evolutions in the St. Blasius organ, however detrimental 
to my own bodily comfort and personal appearance, brought 
after all no damage whatever to the venerable and sacred 
instrument itself. So long as this state of things continued, 
verfect amity prevailed between the organist and myself. 

fe did not object toany amount of punishment wherewith I 
punished my own cranium or limbs, but he swore a deep oath 
that the moment I injured a hair in his precious organ, that 
moment I should be to him as a heathen man and a publi 








near the screen, looking up every now and then to the “noble 
and valuable” old instrument above me. Towards the end of 
the Psalms a frightful ciphering took place, or (in untechnioal 
language) several notes struck down inside the organ, and 
sounded various and discordant pipes whether the organist 
liked it or no. This ‘‘ciphering” I at once perceived was on 
the swell. In a second I heard a handful ot swell-stops pushed 
hastily in, and the Psalms were finished on the Great and 
Choir. When the Anthem began, the first few chords told 
me, plainly enough, that the swell was now all right—the 
ciphering had been cured. 

Now I knew, that in all probability, the organist must have 
got at the key action to effect this, and I also knew that, in 
that clumsily-arranged instrument,'he could not do this without 
going inside. At once it struck me—had he left the little 
side door open? If he had, now was my opportunity. I 
slipped up the winding stair-case, and crept cautiously along 
the top of the screen till I hid myself behind the organ. Un- 
fortunately for me, the side door was near the bellows-handle, 
and so long as the man who blew sat near I conld do nothing. 
However, as this was a sermon Sunday, I had plenty of time ; 
so I kept still in my hiding place, and bided my time. The 
bellows-blower might go to sleep, orhe might leave the organ- 
loft for a few minutes during the sermon. The Dean gave out 
his text, and commenced one of his dreary and lengthy compo- 
sitions. I cannot say I was very attentive. I was too fully 
occupied in watching my man. Slowly and ponderously the 
learned Dean got through his introduction and the first of his 
three heads, Just as he proceeded with ‘* Secondly,” the bel- 
lows-blower, to my great joy, softly left the organ loft, while 
the organist was all right in front, listening hard, it is to be 
hoped, to the Dean’s sermon. In a moment I slipped round, 
when I found the coast was clear, and came upon the little side 
door open! I doubled myself up and got in. I went cau- 
tiously on hands and knees across the top of the bellows, and 
after several hairbreadth escapes reached the rods of the great 
organ tops, with the composition rollers working above and 
below. I softly got off the bellows at the side farthest from 
the side door, and here I had to place myself into the most un- 
comfortable position it is possible to conceive. I had just 
room for my two legs, bat none for the upper part of my body. 
A large beam projected just into the very spot where my 
shoulders ought to have been; so I had to bend my head for- 
ward over the top of the reservoir-bellows, with a row of sharp 
wire screw-ends above, lying across the nape of the neck. The 
composition pedal-work was-now in front of me nearly, and, 
pulling out a small rule, I immediately commenced my inves- 
tigation and measurement, Meanwhile, I could hear the 
heavy theological Dean droning out his interminable sermon. 
For the first time in my life I admired his prolixity, for every 
additional subdivision of his subject gave me so much more 
time for my work. I knew full well that, when the sermon 
came to an end, my little excursion must also terminate, for 
the organist would then ec his ing voluntary. 
Theard a faint sound at the back of the organ, of which, how- 
ever, I did not take much notice. I supposed (and rightly) 
that it was the blower returning to his post, and I naturally 
calculated the small gratuity which would suffice to buy his 
silence when I made my exit through the dark little door oppo- 
site. How far the Dean had advanced in his sermon I could 
not tell exactly, but I know he was deep in ‘‘ Thirdly,” and I 
thought to myself it was nearly time for me to get out. I had 
just resolved upon this, and was folding up my two-foot rule 
and my paper of memoranda, when my attention was attracted 
by a 











time in such unseasonable gaiety, or what his real opinion 
can be of her conduct and character. Sine attends the thea- 
tres when she can get any one to take her, and throws out 
broad hints about box orders and stalls for two, She would 
like to see the new piece; and, if you are at leisure, you 
might take her, or drop in before the play is over. She 
likes » ¢ele-a-tele with a gentleman in a theatre—one can talk 
so freely when there are no on-lookers; or perhaps you 
would like to go with her to the next ball—she usuall 
dances till four in the morning, and never feels fatigued. 
This style of blandishment does not tell effectually upon a 
man who has seen much of the world. In one’s younger 
days it might have been pleasant enough to take a lady toa 
dancing party or the theatre. But imagine the bore of play- 
ing the carpet knight to such a woman at the time of life 
when the pleasures of society have begun to cloy—the vexa- 
tion of dancing with her during the greater portion of an 
evening, and the misery of seeing her home in the morning! 
Some men, indeed, retain the vigor and thoughtless gaiety of 
youth when they have arrived at mature years; but they are 
«xeceptions to the general rule, and, for our own part, we 
ean only endure the married flirt when she does not try our 
patience too severely, One can complacently bear! the fol- 
lies of a woman of mature age when one has merely to listen 
to the recital of them; but to become an actor with her in 
scenes which have long ceased to charm, is rather too severe 
an ordeal. You may, indeed, have met the lady at an enter- 
tainment when she appeared in heavy marching order, with 
all her domestic baggage about her; but that was quite an- 
other aflair, You danced with her then without the dread 
suspicion that you would be compelled to see her home, and 
you were not required to pay her undivided attention. What, 
indeed, is the special advantage of being unmarried, if a man 
good-naturedly encumbers himself with the wife of another ? 
A sense of duty will, no doubt, enable a Benedick to go 
through grave ‘and many domestic ordeals; but a man who 
voluntarily places himself in a disagreeable position can 
only console himself with silent curses, which, however, un- 
fortunately tend to disecompose the placidity of his features, 
and reveal what is passing in his mind. The wise man will, 
of course, flirt with the fair creature at all times and seasons 
when he can do so with the least inconvenience to himself. 
We are not so Quixotic as to believe in the absolute perfec- 
tion of the superior sex ; and it is just as well for an enthusi- 
astic admirer to remember that the married flirt tries her 
hand upon all her masculine acquaintances alike, without 
fear or favor.—Civilian. 


ny 
HOW I WAS RUSTICATED FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


I always thought it a very hard case, but I could never bring 
my irato father and my weeping mother to view the matter in 
that light. I appeal to an impartial public. This was how it 
happened :— 

i y name was put on the boards of St. Blasius in October, 
185—, and, after a most tender parting from my household 
gods in Warwickshire, I cc ed resid in all the glory 
of a promising fresh I do not know that I ever had ve 
sanguine hopes of academic distinction, so I received the fa’ 
blessing of expecting nothing, inasmuch as, in this respect, I 
met no disappointment. I had a hard battle with my revered 
father, and afterwards with the tutor of the college, to be 











Four terms passed by without any accident. My studies 
were in a most backward state, but, oh joy! my chamber- 
organ was on the high-road to completion. The tutor com- 
plained o idl My father upbraided me for neglecting 
my reading, but I hugged myself with the thought that once 
the organ was finished, I would buckle.to and make my run- 
ning with the college subjects. In the midst of my good 
resolutions, a most | tabl ident took place. I was, 
one day, standing inside the chapel organ, resting on my left 
knee, with one foot wedged in between two pipes, the other 

pended delicately in the air, my head tucked out of the way 
under my right arm, while I held a long screw-driver iu my 
left hand. In this pleasant position I had stood for nearly ten 
minutes, examining a portion of the wind-chest work, when 
by an overpowering impulse | was compelled to sneeze, and 
in the act I dropped the screw-driver. Down it fell heavily 
on the swell-trackers, and forthwith snap went ‘the trackers, 
and my implement travelled on to further mischief below. At 
this juncture I heard a familiar voice— 
** Hallo!—what’s that ?” 
**Oh, nothing!” I replied. 
**You get out of that, sir, and let me see what you have 
been at.” 

Like a guilty hound, I extracted myself from the organ. 
The organist pulled out a few of the awell-stops, and ran 











y bdued, creaking sound. I looked round; and by the 
dusty twilight which prevailed inside the organ, I just saw 
enough to suspect that the bellows-blower had begun to putin 
the wind. Inthe greatest consternation I put my hand upon 
the top of the reservoir-bellows just before me. Yes, it was too 
true ; the wind was put in,‘ready for the concluding voluntary. 
It must be remembered that my head was of necessity bent for- 
ward, that my face was looking down upon the top of the bel- 
lows, and that I was so securely wedged into this position that 
it was only by scrambling across the top of the bellows I could 
possibly get out; end this was only possible when the wind 
was out and the bellows at its lowest level. Immediately when 
I saw the difficulty I endeavored to get one leg upon the bel- 
lows, in the hope I might be able to scramble over it to the 
other side before it rose much higher. But it had already risen 
too high for this. Every movement of the handle, worked by 
the man outside, raised the large moving surface an additional 
inch or so. It was now breast high, within two inches of my 
face. To raise my head was impossible, for, as I before re- 
marked, a row of sharp screw ends (technically called ‘‘ tapped 
wires ") was directly over the nape of my neck. All this time, 
though it was but a few seconds, I was acutely conscious of 
the steady progress of the sermon. I can even now remember 
every word of the enormous Dean’s peroration. A sudden 
thought flashed across my mind: ‘‘ What a fool I am!—why 
not open the escape valve?” Now the escape valve, which is 





lightly over the keys. In two seconds my fatal q y 
came to light. I knew it was all over. I put down the key of 
the organ on the stool, and, without a word, silently and 
mournfully left the chupel. The organist, on asking for the 
services of an organ-builder, had to give an account of the 

ident, quently got soundly wigged by the Dean 
for “dreaming of allowing a wild young undergraduate to 
meddle with and injure so noble and valuable an instrument.” 

From that hour I knew there was no more help tobe 
obtained by me from ‘* that noble and valuable,” ete. I was 
thrown on my own resources, My organ progressed but 
slowly; my work, from being imitative, became tentative ; 
and oftentimes I fitted twenty different pieces of wood ina 
given place before I got it right. Week after week I toiled 
away laboriously, with a patience worthy of abetter cause. I 
chafed a good deal at my constant obstacles, and twice did I 
attempt to make it up with the organist. Butit was no use. 

“No, sir,” he said, peremptorily; ‘‘there will Le no more 
damage done to the organ by you again, if I can help it.” 

By this time I had finished the key-action, bellows, sound- 
board, and wind-chest. The pipe-work, sofar as it was metal, 
I did not attempt. This portion of my organ was supplied by 
an organ-builder in London. The stop-work was also finished, 
and I was now engaged in putting on some composition- 
In this there were one or two intricacies which I could not 
solve, and I at Jast determined that I would attempt furtively 
to get in to the chapel organ and examine the composition- 
pedalsthere. But at this I was staggered by the difficulty of 
the project. ‘To get the keys of the organ was impossible. 
To force an entrance was, of course, out of the question. 
My only chance was to watch an opportunity when the organ 
should be left open, and the organist absent. For this combi- 
nation of circumstances I watched and waited in vain tor 
nearly three weeks. At last, one Sunday morning, I was late 
for chapel, and passing up the ante-chapel I found the choir- 
gates closed, and the service well advanced. I had nothing 
particular to do, so I thought I would sit down in the ante- 








chapel to hear the anthem. SoI made myself comfortable 


an arrang t for preventing the bellows from bursting, 
was, as usual, in the middle of the wide expanse of the bellows 
top. If Icould only press this down, the air would escape, 
the bellows would sink, and I might yet get free. I strained 
and reached, but in vain; my longest finger could not be got 
within six inches of the valve. I thought of my two foot rule ‘ 
but, alas! in my consternation I had let it drop. On went 
the sermon; ‘‘ beat, beat,” went my heart. ‘The bellows top 
was now touching my nose, and the sharp points were being 
gradually driven into the back of my neck. I struggled, but 
in vain. It was nouse. I was wedged in like some poor vic- 
tim in a torture machine of the Inquisition. ‘‘ Pump, pump,” 
went the bellows handle; down came the blood from innu- 
merable punctures in the back of my neck. My agony was 
intense. My face was literally jammed between the ever- 
rising bellows below and those hideous spikes above. I dare 
not ery out; for was not the Dean in the finest passage of his 
peroration ? 

In the midst of my agony I heard a sound, and felt a move- 
ment in the mechanism near me. It was the organist pulling 
out the great organ-stops. At the same instant my eves caught 
sight of the ‘‘ pull-downs” leading from the great organ wind- 
chest. Some little demon whispered in my ear; andin a 


.| moment I saw my only hope of release from the intense and 


increasing agony I was suffering. I must open the nearest 
pipes, and thus release the accumulating wind. I knew, of 
course, the uproar I should cause, and I still heard the inter- 
minable Dean at his interminable sermon. But I could not 
help it. With one hand I grasped about eight of the bass 
‘*pull-downs,” and with the other I laid hold of the nearest 
pedal-trackers. A roar of the most awful character ensued : 
it was as though fifty healthy bulls and five active volcanoes 
had burst into the chapel. ‘(he Dean’s sermon was effectually 
quenched. One of his finest periods was brought to an un- 
expected full-stop. The unfortunate organist bounded off his 
stool, and swore audibly. The bellows-blower rushed off, 


, no doubt, the devil was inside the organ. But, oh 








joy! the bellows sank, and ina fainting state I clambered 
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4 
over the top, stumbled out through the little side-door, and 
fell into the arms of two Senior Fellows who had hastened up | 
to the scene of the disaster. The commotion among the 
gownsmen in the chapel, I was afterwards told, beysared de- 
scription. Laughter, horror, exclamations of surprise and 
indignation, were all to the front by turns. The Blessing was | 
pronounced amidst the greatest confusion ; and altogether the 
scene was such as those sacred walls had never witnessed 
before. : 

I was politely conducted to my rooms. The next morning 
I appeared before the Master and Seniors, and, though I 
pleaded loud and long, I was rusticated for two terms. I 
never went back to Cambridge. I always considered that I 
had been very badly treated.—Zemple Bar. 


——— 
SCENES WITH TIGERS. 


In June, 1869, tired with the monotony of a small station, 
and disgusted with the excessive heat of that hottest of re- 
cent hot seasons, our sporting medico and I fled from civili- 
sation one brilliant moonlit night, intent upon a week among 
the tigers. We were looked upon as raving “luniacs,” but 
that we recked not of. We had arranged a rendezvous of 
elephants at a then little-frequented but since much-pa- 
tronised spot, “hard by Ramganga’s crystal stream,” and not 
far from where it issues majestically from its native Himala. 
Boots it not here to speak of later meets upon that spot 
never to be forgotten—of the lightsome chorus, the ready 
quip, the happy gibe, and the unquenchable laughter to 
which the place has rung again; of the noble mahseer 
landed with skill of hand and eye by R. and A.,; still less of 
his noble brother potted for breakfast by “ the general” (and 
the writer), with about as much skill as conscience, by means 
of the deadly “atta.” Many a noble tiger and wily 
leopard have since then parted with their skins upon that 
spot; of which, perhaps, more anon.¥ 

But to return to our tigers. Few though they were that 
we bagged, each of them yields a story, and gave us a scene 
which neither of us will soon forget. The first was on this 
wise :—Convinced of the fact that the tigers were all on the 
move in the sub-Himalayan forests, and that there was no use 
in seeking for them in their recognised haunts, we determined 
to penetrate into the valley which lies inside of the outer 
mountain range, between that and the lowest true Hima- 
layan chain, and which is known as the Patli Dun. I may 
be allowed to explain (though it has nothing to do particularly 
with my story) that from the Ganges at Hindwar eastward to 
a place called Laldhang, a distance of about seventy miles, 
there runs a comparatively low broken range of hills, in ap- 
pearance exactly similar to the Siwalik range west of the 
Ganges, and evidently a continuation of that range, which is 
cut in two by the Ganges at Hurdwar. These hills appear to 
be quite distinct in geological formation and in flora from the 
true Himalayan range, and toa much lesser extent their fauna 
is diflerent also. Between the outer range and the true 
Himala lies a chain of valleys of greater or less extent, of 
which the Debra Dun, inside of the Siwaliks, west of the 
Ganges, is the largest and best known, and the Patli Dun, 
the scene of my stury, the most easterly. The latter is 
— by the Ramganga and its insignificant tributary the 

ona. 

The sun was almost setting on the evening of our entry 
into the Patli Dun, as we were going along the bank of the 
Sona towards camp, still some little distance off, very much 
down on our luck, for we had got nothing but a few fran- 
colin (F. vulgaris) all day. I saw some vultures sitting on a 
tree some 500 yards or so to our left, and we went to have a 
look at the object of so suggestive a concourse. We soon 
put up a fine tigress, and, after a very exciting little fight, 
“ padded” her—i. ¢., lifted her on the top of the large sack- 
cloth-covered cushion of straw which is always on the back 
of an elephant when at work, and which is known as the 
“pad.” On this she was secured with ropes. By this time it 
was getting dark, and when we reached our_bivouac it was 
quite dark, save that the night was starlit. On dismounting 
from our howdahs, our first care was to get some grass to- 
gether on which to have tbe body of the tigress thrown off 
the pad, so as not to risk injury to the skin. We were both 
standing by superintending the operation, and the tigress had 
been slid oft the pad to the grass, when, to our astonishment 
and terror—horror would, perhaps, be a better word—she 
slowly raised herself up on her fore-legs, and turned her head 
towards us! We were, of course, unarmed ; and so, keeping 
a steady front to our foe, we retreated, calling for our rifles, 
in the direst of funks. All this while—and it seemed an 
age—the tigress did not change her position, and did not raise 
herself on ber hind legs. When rifles came and lights, we 
cautiously approached where she was, and found her 
stretched at length again. After resisting entreaties to put 
another shell into her to make sure, we at length summoned 
up courage to go up to the prostrate form, and found her (as 
might have been expected, considering that she had come 
some two miles bound on a pad) stark and stiff! It was 
some time before we were able to account for the pheno- 
menon we had witnessed with so much disturbance to our 
nerves ; but we at last found out that, when the tigress was 
thrown oft the pad—the elephant, of course, sitting down the 
while—the rope which had bound her had fallen over with 
her, twisted round the neck; on the elephant standing up, 
the tautening of this rope raised the fore part of the tigress, 
and her head was slewed towards us by a swerve on the part 
of the elephant, who then stood quite still, and thus retained 
the body of the tigress in this startling position. 

The scene at the death of tigress No. 2 might have easily 
been a more serious one. She was marked down into a thick 
mala bush, and was with some difficulty beaten out of it to- 
wards 8., who, though he had an easy shot, either missed her 
altogether or only knocked off a forefoot claw—i. é., did 
more harm than good. She rushed off to my left front at a 
great pace, and was rolled head over hecls by an Express 
shell behind the left ear. She lay breathing out her life in a 
sea of blood, and at last to all appearances died. I threw se- 
veral heavy articles on her carcase, and my mawahut threw 
his “ gajbank,” or driving iron, on her, yet she stirred not. 
A pad was being got ready to receive her, and several of the 
mawabuts had left their seats on the necks of the elephants 
for the easier seat on the front part of the pads, and, as is 
their wont, were clubbed head to head, “ bukking” (Anglice 
boastfully talking) of their parts in the fray. While the line 
was in this position, and most if not all of our guns were 
empty (we had been blazing away at peafowl), and we im- 
bibing the placid “ peg,” our defunct friend raised herself up, 
and, with a dazed look round, caught sight of the elephants, 
and instantly charged. She all but got on top of one ele- 
phant, and charged the next, e‘Tectually scattering the pads. 
She then fell foul of a tree hard by, and standing up against 
it to her full height—a splendid sight—tore and mauled it 


with claws and teeth, evidently taking it for one of her biped 
tormentors. Recognising the futility of this revenge, and 





shall flow sluggishly, and cause the countenance and whole 
person to seem arid, unfruitful, and ill-favered.” The men 


presently spying the two howdah elephants, she came at us | and women who have remained young to a great age, physi- 
with aroar; but by this time we were loaded and ready, ant | cally and mentally, are those who live in the present and the 
a couple of shots finished her. ‘The whole scene did not oc-| future: the present they enjoy as best they may; the future 


cupy a minute. I shall never forget the look ou her face as 
she slowly raised herself up from what we thought was death 
—a look of stupid muzziness, rapidly and markedly changing 
to one of bloodshot rage as she saw the elephants, and con- 
nected them with what had happened to her. 

My shell had blown away the whole of the rear part of the 
skull behind the brain-pan, leaving the brain untouched ; 
every suture of the cranium was shaken more or less open, 
and the left under-jaw was fractured. The wound was of 
course a mortal one, but its immediate eflect was only a tem- 
porary concussion of the brain and passing insensibility. It 
was an evidence of the tremendcus vital power of the ani- 
mal that she could do what she did after such a wound. No 
other animal in the world could have done it.— Field. 


————_@—__— 
SONG. 
BY ALFRED DE VIGNY. 


Come, maiden, come with me to glide 
All alone o’er the sea: 
My lovely and portionless bride, 
only with thee. 
My bark dances on the waters, 
Like a bird on the wing; 
See—see its bright flag and its sail; 
Think not that ’tis tiny and frail, 
For I am its king. 


Let the waters be stormy or still, 
We shall not sink beneath ; 

Let the winds rage round at their will, 
And threaten with death. 

The winds and the waves I defy, 
No longer then wait: 

No wall to imprison thee now: 

Not one to say nay to thy vow— 
None with us but Fate. 


The land ?—It was made for the slave, 
And for toil, day and night; 
But the sea, for the free and the brave 
Lies boundless and bright. 
Each wave has a secret of pleasure; 
It whispers to me, 
“ Wilt be happy? love ever, but only 
Fear not to be poor and be lonely— 
Dare, dare to be free !” 
—Temple Bar. 
caaialilpmeiislae 
THE QUALITY OF UNFORGIVINGNESS. 

The quality of unforgivingness, existing in a stagnant, 
voiceless condition, remarkable rather for what it with- 
holds than what it actually does, is one not met with very 
frequently. It must not be confounded with that vindic- 
tiveness which is actively malignant, but may be described 
as a passive verb, conjugated by some exceptionally com, 
petent person from one dzy to another over many weary 
months and years; sometimes, indeed, thirty years elapse 
before the past iense is arrived at. It occasionally refers 
to abstract principles, but more frequently to mere senti- 
ments disguised as principles, rules of life, conduct, or 
religion, in which case whole tribes or divisions of people 
may be seen nursing what they call their injuries in silent 
protest, and continuing to do so through long periods of 
time, when these things should have been condoned and 
their memory passed away. They occupy a set attitude of 
unforgivingness, preserve it during life, and, if possible, 


make a point of imposing it on their children. Persecuted 
races and sects have sometimes done this. Perhaps the 
Jesuits are and yet are not a case in point. A large por- 


tion of mankind resent their existence; but as a society, 
not as individuals. Supposing the Jesuits to owe the world 
a grudge for this, the debt is all the more surely repaid 
because it is not dependent on nor dictated by individual 
caprice, but belongs to the action of a collective body that 
has never yet been known to lack recruits. There ere 
certain bad qualities which are usually the strongest in in- 
ferior organizations, and unforgivingness is one of. these. 
Sometimes it is oddly associated with a person and a princi- 
ple. A man who has offended you is a partisan of a cause 
you detest, and this gives a double edge to the thing. You 
quarrel with the individual who represents the principle and 
with the principle which recalls the individual; both are 
alike odious thenceforth. Active vindictiveness is easily 
understood, and has in all ages accounted for various great 
crimes—for treason, assassinations, baseness, and all kinds of 
treachery. But the simple incapacity to forgive is generally 
combined with incapacity in other directions—with a morbid 
moral condition, limited intellectual powers, a vitiated or un- 
healthy physique; it is found in persons naturally stupid, 
maimed, crippled, or of stunted growth. It affects the sexes 
about equally; for the inclination and power of talking over 
wrongs destroys it in women, and strong physical exercisc 
works it off in men. Love is rarely, but wounded ; elf-love 
often, the cause of it; for “L'amour pardonne tout, et 
Yamour-propre ne pardonne rien.” Often the original offence 
has been personal, and so small that years after it is actually 
forgotten, or only recalled by an effort of memory, while the 
unforgiving spirit remains the same. The mental attitude of 
implacability has been acquired. Now in physical life the 
excitement ceases with the stimulus, but in psychical life the 
laws of association lead farther, and spontaneous reaction 
once excited, becomes itself an impulse and a fresh starting- 
point. A man who habitually broods over one solitary injury 
scldom fails to end by having more than one to nurse and 
think about. The ability to preserve silence is necessary to 
this condition of mind, for who complains loudly will quickly 
forgive, and of a woman possessed with «a dumb devil (and 
there are such) instinct itself tells us it is useless to hope for 
pardon. Unforgivingness is essentially an uglifying quality 
(we have no verb in English equivalent to the French 
enlaidir :) the tight-set mouth and lips and hard unloving 
eyes are not beautiful, the marks of ignoble cares on the brow 
and of regrets which are not repentance and have nothing 
purifying about them, go to make up a picture which few 
care to look at twice. We have said that it is a thoroughly 
unhealthy condition of mind, and in fact it produces not 
only the appearance but the reality of ill-health in those who 
indulge it. As an old writer puts it, “ This black choler doth 





dry up the juices, and will load the blood with bile so that it 
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they tint as sunshine does a soap-bubble; the past they 
steadily ignore, unless indeed it has been one of unexampled 
radiance. There are no doubt long-lived old young people, 
who have been good haters and persecutors, but theirs are 
comparatively healthy failings—they may disorder the body, 
but they not unfrequently contribute to social success. 
Enterprizing malignity finds a certain vent in action, even if 
it be a bad one; hope, however iniquitous, fear of not suc- 
ceeding or of being punished by retribution, all these things 
prevent stagnation. Elasticity is the true touchstone of 
youth, but this steady, stupid, passive unforgivingness shadows 
focth the fossilizing of old age; and, in fact, of all mental 
maladies, excepting actual insanity, it is the one which pre- 
maturely ages the most. It is very rare in maniacs, but is 
often exhibited by idiots. Meat and drink do no good to 
such men and women as indulge in it. They have lost the 
capacity for conviviality, and only drink themselves into 
additional surliness, or, as our neighbors say, “ils ont le 
mauvais vin.” It is a disposition unknown in good states- 
manship and effective diplomacy, and always proves fatal to 
the progress of any public man who entertains it in this 
sense. It is at once costly and incapacitating, for it blinds 
people to their best opportunities, and causes them to renounce 
advantages for no other reason than dislike of the source 
whence they are derived. Sometimes it appears as a family 
failing: it may miss one gene ation, but, like gout, it is sure 
to crop up in the next; and fathers and sons, or sisters and 
brothers, will be seen in the exercise of their unamiable tem- 
pers with a persistency quite remarkable. In a really limited 
circle of acquaintance there are usually at least one or two 
families thus aflected, the members of which find it intolera- 
ble to live together—the women especially ; they take their 
meals in silence, and their walks apart; and if their means 
do not admit of their having separate sitting-rooms, they are 
in very evil case, and their house is nota pleasant one for a 
visitor. 

We have said that the causes which develop an incapacity 
te forgive are often quite trivial: wounded vanity, for ex- 
ample, childish jealousy, pent-up spitefalness. But family 
lawyers, who see life more than most men, constantly observe 
it as the result of detection and defeat in wrong-doing or 
deceit. An effort is made to shield some one who ought not 
to be shielded,or to support some one who ought not to be 
supported, to levy black mail in favor of one whose only 
claims are his impecuniosity and general worthlessness; or a 
man refuses to condone a fraud, to comply with unreason- 
able pecuniary demands, and continue to accord benefits and 
assistance to greedy pretenders—any of these will suffice ; 
and the conviction of having been seen through and the sen- 
sation of being routed and overthrown will in some natures 
arouse the evil spirit which may never be appeased again in 
this world. These dumb, foolish enmities often date from 
the reading of last wills and testaments, and the dead man 
lies unforgiven in his grave for all time as far as one or two 
persons are concerned. But, once in that quiet resting-place, 
the sterile animosity of survivors no longer has power to 
aflect him, nor is it of their forgiveness that he now stands 
most in need.— Pull Mall Gazette. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES 





Nova Scotia shows for last year a surplus of reccipts over 
expenditures of nearly $25,000, 

Dr. Johnson, when in indigent circumstances, was offered 
a rectory if he would enter into orders. But this great man, 
sensible of the asperity of his temper, declined it, saying: I 
have not the requisite for the office, and I cannot in my con- 
science shear the flock which I am unable to feed. 

The Africans consider the white ant a rare delicacy, and 
travellers who hav tasted this dish on the Gold coast say it is 
very delicate. 

Mr. Watson, late Secretary of Legation at Athens, has ap- 
pealed to the public for help for Mr. Theresa Black, widow of 
aformer British Consul at Missolonghi, and the ‘* Maid of 
Athens” of Lord Byron. The unfortunate lady is now bed- 
ridden and destitute. Her husband died fourteen years ago, 
at which time a lady was instrumental in obtaining from the 
Queen’s bounty £100 for her, as she received no pension. 

Buffalo has resolved to supply water to the people free. 

When a dog gets his head fastened in a fence, it is unsafe 
to extricate him, unless you enjoy the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. 

*“It is dangerous to be working with a sewing machine, 

near a window, in a thander-storm.” Jones says ho has found 
it dangerous to sit near some sewing machines when there is 
no thunder-storm, 
** Madam,” said an old gentleman to his housekeeper, “in 
primitive countries beef is often the legal tender; but, 
madam,” said he, emphatically, thrusting his fork into the 
steak, ‘‘all the law in Christendom could not make this beef 
tender.” 

“Oh for a thousand tongues !” 
into a molasses barrel. 


A grecer had a pound of sugar returned with a note stating 


“too much sand for table use, and not enough for building 
purposes.” 


said the lad when he crawled 


A layman in Providence who oceasionally exhorted at even- 
ing meetings, thus explained his belief in the existence of a 
Deity: ‘‘Brethren, 1 am just as confident that there is a 


n, | Sapreme Being as Iam that there is flour in Alexandria, and 


that I know to a certainty, as L yesterday received from there 
a lot of three hundred barrels of fresh supertine, which I will 
sell as low as any person in town.” 

Why might carpenters really believe there is no such thing 
as stone? Because they never saw it. 

The wife of a Welsh minister, Christmas Evans, asked her 
husband, ‘“‘Do you think we shall know each other in 
heaven?” He replied, ‘To be sure we shall; do you think 
we shall be greater fuols there than here ?” 

A college student being examined in Locke, where he speaks 
of our relation to the Deity, was asked ‘* What relations do 
we most neglect?” he answered with the utmost simplicity, 
‘** Poor relations, sir!” 

** My bark is wrecked,” as the dog remarked when thrown 
overboard in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean. 


‘Cleanliness is next to godliness.” If that is so, a cake of 











good soap must be better than a poor sermon. 
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A gentleman passing slong the street the other evening, 
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by a crowd of new obligations, which nothing but sleepless 


detected a boy picking bis pocket; and, seizing him, had | vigilance could satisfy; the lapse of even a subordinate officer 
determined to have him committed, when the boy begged! would be visited with heavy national penalties; private com- 


heartily for mercy. ‘‘ For indeed, sir,” said be, ‘‘ it’s my first 
offence ; here’s your own handkerchief again, and take any 
one of these five you like best.” 

At a house called the ‘*Cock Inn,” situated a few miles from 
Ashby, is the following ; 

** Cock-a-doodle-do, 
How do you do, 
Are you hungry or thirsty to-day ? 
If you are, you will find 
That to you we'll prove kind, 
If you'll stop, eat and drink, and then pry.” 

An independent old lady, speaking of Adam naming all the 
animals, said she didn’t think he deserved any credit for nam- 
ing the pig—eny one would know what to call him. 

A woman’s husband was persecuted to death by a creditor. 
She then married the creditor and persecuted him to death in 
six months, 

Hal-lo-ab Nagar being asked what was the most excellent 
thing in man, replied, ‘‘ Sense.” ‘* But if he have none, what 
is the best then?” ‘‘Honesty.” “If he bas not that?” 
**The counsel of his friend,” replied the doctor. ‘And in 
want of that?” ‘‘Taciturrity.” ‘‘ And if he cannot have any 
of these things?” ‘* A sudden death, as soon as possible !” 

The reason why policemen are never run over is that they 
are never in the way. 

A gentleman was in treaty with a London horsedealer, for 
the purchase of a mare, but disagreed regarding the price. 
The morning following the intending purchaser called early at 
the stable yard, for the purpose of resuming negotiations, 
Meeting the groom he said ** Master up, Joe?” ‘‘ Na,” replied 
Joe; ‘* master be dead; but he left word for you to have the 
mare.” 

Old Roger was visiting a friend who had a remarkably fine 
little girl, about three years old, famous for smart sayings. 
As usual, she was shown off before our esteemed friend, 
*“*What is papa?” said the parent, in order to draw out the 
precocious child, ‘‘Papa’s a blockhead!” said the juvenile. 
**T declare,” said old Roger, ‘‘I never in my life saw so young 
a child with so mature a judgment.” 

An Iowa stump orator, wishing to describe his opponent as 
a soulless man, said, ‘I bave heard some persons hold the 
opinion, that just at the precise moment after one human 
being dics another is born, and the soul enters and animates 
the newborn babe. Now, I have made particular and exten- 
tive enquiries concerning my opponent (iar, and I find that 
for some hours before he drew breath nobody died. Fellow 
citizens, I leave you to draw the inference !” 

The Japanese clergy pause every fifteen minutes in their 
discourse, and say to their congregation, ‘‘ Let us have a 
smoke,” 

A sneak thief recently stole a coat which had been hung 
across the fence to become disinfected from small-pox. He 
was arrested, put in jail, and ‘* broke out” the next day. 

A parsimonious sea captain, answering the complaint of his 
men that the bread was bad, answered: ‘‘ What! complain of 
your bread that is made from flour? What do you think of 
the Apostles? They ate ‘shew bread’ made from old boots 
and shoes.” 

“Ben,” said a father the other day to his delinquent son, 
“Tam busy now; but, as soon as I can get time, I mean to 
give you a flogging.” ‘* Don’t hurry yourself, pa,” replied the 
patient lad; ‘* I can wait.” 

oe 


NEWS OF THE 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





WEEK. 





The Prince and Princess of Wales have arrived at Milan. 


The following note accompanied the counter case delivered 
to the Board of Arbitration at Geneva, on Monday, on behalf 
of Great Britain : 

The undersigned is instructed by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to say that while presenting their counter case under the 
special reservation hereinafter mentioned, they find it incum- 
bent upon them to inform the Arbitrators that a misunder- 
standing has unfortunately arisen between Great Britain and 
the United States touching the nature and extent of the claims 
referred to inthe Treaty of Washington. The misunderstand- 
ing relates to claims for indirect losses under three beads : 

1. Loss in the transfer of American shippirg to the British 
flag. 

2. Loss from enhanced insurance. 

3. Loss from prolongation of the war. 

The claims for indirect losses are not admitted by Her 
Majesty's Government to be within thé scope and intention of 
the Arbitration. Her Majesty’s Government have been and 
still are in correspondence with the United States in relation 
thereto. As that correspondence has not been brought to a 
final issue, Her Majesty's Government desire that the Arbitra- 
tion should proceed with reference to claims for direct loss, 
They have thought it proper, meantime, to present a counter 
case which is strictly confined to direct claims, in the hope 
that the unfortunate misunderstanding may be removed. 

Her Majesty’s Government hereby expressly and formally 
notify the Arbitratore that this counter case is presented with- 
out prejudice to the position assumed by Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment in the correspondence whereto reference has been 


merce weuld be subjected to minute inquisition and incessant 
supervision ; individuals would be tracked by spies and infor- 
mers; the trade of belligerents would be fettered, and the hos- 
pitalities of a country guarded with impossible precautions. 


The marriage of the Marquis of Bute to the d.ughter of Lord 
Howard took place on Tnesday at the Roman Catholic Oratory 
at Brompton. The wedding ceremonies were witnessed by a 
great crowd of persons. The Baroness Burdett-Contts, the 
Duchess of Argyll, Baron Rothschild, the Duke of Norfolk, 
and many other noble per ges were p ted to the newly- 
married couple. Among the many presents sent to the bride 
was a set of cameo brooches from His Holiness the Pope. 

In the House of Commons on the 12th, Mr. Cochrane de- 
nouuced the International Society, and asserted that orders to 
burn Paris and massacre the hostages held by the C: 





to that effect, and the prisoner was ordered to be detained in 
safe custody until Her Majesty’s pleasure should be made 
known respecting him. 

At the Leeds Assizes lately, before Mr. Justice Quain, Edward 
Brooke, formerly in an extensive way of business at Bradford, 
was convicted of forging and uttering a bill of exchange for 
£2,000, purporting to be accepted by Messrs. Broadbent and 
Company, spinners of Great Horton. He was sentenced to 
five years’ penal servitude. At the same assizes, on the civil 
side, a travelling hawker, named Sherwin, obtained £1,000 as 
compensation for permanent injuries received in November 
last in a collision on the Nurth Eastern line. 

A fine of £20 was recently inflicted at the Burslem police 
zourt on the proprietor and manager of the Stansfield Colliery 
for defective ventilation in tbe pit, after a life had been lost 
by explosior. and warning had been given by the Government 
inspector, 





emanated from the central body of the Internationale in Lon- 
don. He demanded that the Government respect the repre- 
sentations of other Powers that England was the asylum of the 
Internationalists. 

Mr. Eastwick also ange against allowing England to be- 

come the refuge of the political agitators of the world. He 
characterized the publications of the International rociety as 
revolutionary and blasphemous, and declared them liable to 
suppression under the law. 
. Henry Fawcett defended the Society. Its principles 
were not revolutionary. 1t was designed to protect women 
and children in factories and to destroy monopolies. Other 
members spoke in defense of the Trades-Unions, with which, 
it was charged, the International Society was allied. 


In a lecture at Ryde, lately, the Rev. Robert Moffatt, the 
African missionary, speaking of his son-in-law, Dr. Living- 
stone, expressed the opinion that he was quite safe, but sim- 
ply without resources. Mr. Moffatt said his impression was 
that Livingstone was staying at the headquarters of some chief, 
who, finding him friendly, and believing that he was a great 
man, took charge of him, partly under an impression that he 
would be well paid when resources arrived for the traveller. It 
was evident that Dr. Livingstone was unable to pay his way, 
and nobody could get on under those circumstances. He (Mr. 
Moffatt) had been 1,500 miles into the interior, and knew the 
habits of the people as well as any European living, and he 
felt positive that Livingstone was still alive, for had he been 
deol, be was sure definite news would have reached England 
long ago. 

Admiral Sir H. Stewart has accepted the appointment of 
Controller of the British Navy. 

A fatal accident occurred on the 23d ult., to the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Roberts, of the Congregational Memurial College, Bre- 
con. Mr. Roberts went to Malvern on Saturday with the in- 
tention of spending a few weeks at a hydropathic establish- 
ment at that place, and after waiting upon the physician went 
out to smoke, no smoking being allowed on the establish- 
ment. He went to the railway station, and in a fit of abstrac- 
tiqn, it is supposed, missed his footing, fell under a train which 
was coming in, and was killed immediately. Mr. Roberts 
was in his forty-third year. 

On the 23d ult. a Glasgow volunteer named Robert M’Kin- 
non was showing his friend his rifle in a whisky shop. He 
put in a cartridge and accidentally discharged it, under the 
impression that the rifle was at half cock. |The ball pierced 
the heart of his friend, a flesher named Brown. M’Kinnon 
was immediately apprehended. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works have granted an exten- 
sion of the allowance to the widow of Joseph Ford, known as 
the ‘‘brave fireman,’’ who perished in the discharge of his 
duty some months ago. 

An official communication has been received from the 
British Consul at Calais announcing that every person now 
landing in France, for however short a time, must be furnished 
with a passport duly vise by a French Consul in England. 

A notice from the Post Office states that arrangements will 
shortly be made for impressing with a half-penny stamp, at 
the office of Inland Revenue, post cards other than official 
post cards, subject to certain restrictions. 

Mr. Ashbury bas resigned the commandership of the Royal 
Harwich Yacht Club. 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on the 
24th ult., a subscription of £100 by Mr. Cowasjee Jehanghir 
Readymoney, C. 8. I., of Bombay, to the Livingstone Search 
Fund, was announced from the Chair. 

The Sporting Gazette says that Messrs. Tattersall have dis- 
posed of Lord Poltimore’s hounds to Mr. Corbet, the Master 
of the Cheshire. Mr. Lywood will be succeeded in the Al- 
brighton country by a well known Essex sportsman. Captain 
Tomlin succeeds Mr. White in the Mastership of the Thanet 
harriers, and it has been determined to present the retiring 
Master with a testimonial. The retirement of Mr. Reynell 
from the Mastership of the Meath hounds, which he has held 
for twenty-one years, is announced. 

Cambridge took the lead in the Inter-University athletic 
sports this year as well as at the boat race. The sports took 
place on the 28th. Outof nine events Oxford won three, and 
two seconds; Cambridge five, and six seconds. Tbe most 
important event of the day, however—the three-mile race— 


College, Oxford, and Mr. Hawtrey, of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 
Two young men, named Tapping and Edwards, who were 


made, and under express reservation of all Her Majesty's rights | the principal witnesses in the divorce suit lately instituted by 


in the event of a difference continuing between the parties. 


a clergyman named Partington against his wife, were charged 


If necessary, further communication will be made to the Ar-| at Bow street on the 23d ult. with having committed wilful 


bitrators. 'TENDERDEN. 


and corrupt perjury. ‘The prisoners swore at the trial in the 


Earl Granville laid before the House of Lords on Tuesday | Divorce Court that they had witnessed acts of familiarity be- 


the counter case and note presented at Geneva on Monday b 


tween Mrs. Partington and Mr. Townsend, the co-respondent 


the agent on the part of Great Britain. He stated that, when | in the case, but the jury stopped the case and said that they 
the accompanying note of protest was delivered, Mr. Davis, did not believe the prisoners, and Lord Penzance expressed 
the agent on the part of the United States, said his instructions | his opinion that they should be prosecuted for perjury, A re- 
did not contemplate the probability of such a note; he there- | mand was granted, and the prisoners were admitted to bail in 
fore reserved for the government of the United States the | two sureties of £200 each. 


right to vindicate the scope of the Treaty of yap ape In 


At the Kingston assizes, lately, Edward Dainty, aged twenty- 


the House of Commons Mr. Gladstone made a similar state- | four, was charged with the wilful murder of Jobn Mountain, 
ment, and said he hoped soon to Lave a sufficient number of | in the Wandsworth Lunatic Asylum, of which both men were 
copies of the counter case and accompanying note for distribu-| inmates. When the prisoner was called upon to plead he 


tion to all the members of Pnrliament. 


azed vacantly at Mr. Avery, the Clerk of Arraigns, and said 


& 
The connter case presented at Geneva on behalf of the| ‘* Guilty.” He afterwards said, ‘‘I have got something creep- 
British Government, and which was laid before the House of| ing up my leg.” Lord Chief Justice Bovill asked the prisoner 


Lords on Tuesday, was printed on Wednesd 1 





iy. 


if he knew what he was charged with, but the only reply he 


with a description of the position of neutrals, as a result of} made was, ‘‘'There is a good deal of talk, but nothing said ;” 
the doctrine presented in the case of the American Govern-| and he went on muttering that something was creeping up his 
ment, which it says would render theirsituation one of perpetual | leg. Medical evidence having been given to show that the 
and unremittiug anxiety, surrounded by dangers and harassed | prisoner was a confirmed lunatic, the jury returned a verdict 








resulted in a dead heat between Mr. R. H. Benson, of Balliol |t 


y Plain is spoken of as the probable scene of the 
next autumn manceuvres. At a meeting lately it was an- 
nounced by Golonel Loyd Lindsay that Mr. Cardwell had not 
succeeded in procuring suitable ground in the North of En- 
gland. 
An inquest was held a few days ago on the body of Captain 
Graves, 103d regiment, who was found dead in a ditch at 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight. The deceased had been to dine 
with the officers of the engineers, and on returning home had 
to cross a narrow p'ank over a deep ditch ; he is supposed to 
have been seized with ap«-plexy and to have fallen in. A ver- 
dict of *‘ accidental death” was returned. 
The House of Lords sat on the 22d ult. as a Committee for 
Privileges, to consider the claim of the Right Hon. John 
Campbell, Earl of Aberdeen, in the peerage of Scotland, fora 
writ of summons to Parliament as Viscount Gordon of Aber- 
deen, in the peerage of the United Kingdom. After hearing 
Sir Roundell Palmer for the claimant their Lordships ad- 
journed sine die. 
Among the reasons urged before Mr. Justice Willes for the 
removal to London of the trial of Mr. Edmonds, who is charged 
with the murder of his wife at Newent some years ago, was the 
fact that the case had been commented upon in the local papers 
and in a sermon by the vicar of Newent. Mr. Justice Willes 
expressed a hope that the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol in 
his next charge would warn his clergy from preaching on a 
pending trial. His lordship remarked that if newspapers 
were prevented from commenting on existing cases, he thought 
that clergymen should adopt a similar course. The sum- 
mons was adjourned, 

Several hundred platelayers and ballast men in the service 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company struck 
work lately for an advance of wages. 





THE CONTINENT. 


President Thiers has written to King Amadeus declaring 
that no power, not — Italy, is more interested than 
France in the consolidation dynastic institutions in Spain. 
It is said that several foreign powers have given the Spanish 
Government assurances of their determination tu suppress the 
International Society. ; 

The committee which was appointed to inquire into the 
circumstances attending the capitulation of French cities and 
fortifications during the late war, have finished their investi- 
gation of the surrender of Metz, end submitted their report. 
The conclusions arrived at by the committee have not been 
made public, and it is stated they will be kept secret for some 
time. The committee have yet to examine into the facts con- 
nected with nine capitulations, including that of the city of 
Paris. 

The trials of persons charged with participating in the 
Communist revolt continue to be held at Versailles. The 
Court on Tuesday disposed of the cases of a number of men, 
two of whom were sentenced to suffer death and two to im- 
prisonment for life. 

The session of the Hungarian Diet was closed on Tuesday 
by the Emperor Francis Joseph in person. In his speech 
from the throne His Majesty dwelt with deep satisfaction on 
the five years of the successful working of the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Compromise. During that time the prosperity of the 
country had been steadily increasing. The relations with 
foreign powers were on a good footing, and with peace at 
home and abroad there was every prospect that the progress 
of the Kingdom would be uninterrupted. 

The Pope on the 12th inst. gave audience to many citizens 
of Rome and 400 persons from foreign parts. His Holiness 
gave his benediction successively to all the countries repre- 
sented by the visitors, particularly to Ireland, Poland, and 
the United States of America. He praised France, and coun- 
selled forbearance and gentleness towards some tvo intolerant 
Frenchmen. He prayed for Germany, subjugated as she was 
by an anti-Catholic spirit ; and Austria, he said, greatly needed 
the prayers of the faithful. 

It is reported that Russia contemplates raising a new loan 
of ten millions sterling. 


The military authorities of Catalonia, Arragon,-and Na- 
varre report to the Government that the movements of the 
Carlists in those provinces are unimportant. Ample precau- 
tions have been taken to prevent any rising that may be at- 

pted in G da. Col of troops scour the country 
in that province, and any demonstrations which may be made 
will be speedily suppressed. The Government has ordered 
the garrisons in the Basque Provinces to be increased. The 
troops in Catalonia are in close pursuit of the Carlists, who 
have appeared in that province. 

Dispatches from the Captain-General of Catalonia say dis- 
turbancesare feared in Barcelona. Custell’s band, 600 strong, 
is in the vicinity. A plan is on foot for 20 of the band to 
enter the city and set fire to some buildings, so that, in the 
confusion, all their companions can pass in and gain posses- 
sion of the city. Proofs of the plot are in the hands of the 
authorities. A detachment of troops has been sent out to 
find Castell’s band. 

The origin of the present disorders is attributed to the Inter- 
nationalists, supported by the Carlists and Republicans. The 
Minister of War has ordered the suspension of all military 
furloughs and the immediate return of officers to their 
posts. 


The authorities of the city of Bayonne, France, capital of 
the Department of Basses Pyrennes, which adjoins the Span- 
ish border, have seized a quantity of munitions of war which 
were destined for the use of the Carlistsin Spain. The Gov- 
ernment of Versailles has issued orders to the commanders of 
troups on the frontier to exercise extraordinary vigilance to 
prevent any movement which may be made on French terri- 
tory in sympathy with the Carlists, 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


WALL Srreet, Fripay P, M., April 19, 1872. 

Speculation in Wall street continues in an 
unsettled state with quotations varying but 
slightly from day to day. Some specialties, 
such as Erie, Western Union, Pacific Mail, 
cic., show more vitality through the manipu- 
Jation of pvols, and it is said that other com- 
binations are in progress in connection with 
Northwestern, Ohio and Mississippi, and 
Rock Island, but as in general these pools are 
not engineered by the leading operators, no 
great confidence is felt in the result. Asa 
rule, the large holders have unloaded their 
stocks, and as the general public have retired 
fora time from the Street, there is no induce- 
ment to purchase at existing rates. 
= Money is easier through the return to the 
street of the legal teaders locked up by the 
clique. The rate is generally 6 per cent. on 
call loans, with some exceptions at 7. Dis- 
counts are in better demand at 8 and 10 per 
cent. for prime paper. Gold is at 11114 and 








this new negotiation will soon be perfected 
and be carried through successfully in some 
form. 

= The new revenue bill of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was reported lately by Mr. Dawes, 
of Massachusetts. The text of the bill has 
not been received, but the amount of re- 





duction of revenue from imports, based on 
last years’ receipt, is estimated by Mr. 
Dawes as follows :—Tea, $2,348,630; coffee, 
$2,949,500; coal, $322,881; salt, $615,522; 
leather, $529,258; iron and manufactures of, 
$2,435,223; steel and manufactures of, $745,- 
5380; wool, $559,823; woollen manufactures, 
$4,759,680 ; woollen carpets, $197,772; cotton 
manufactures, $788,724; copper and manu- 
factures of, $39,611; chemicals, drugs, etc., 
$584,862 ; corn manufactured, $28,915; lum- 
ber, $761,801; all other articles, $212; and 
free list, $1,584,667—total, $18,952,488. The 
estimated reduction from internal revenue 
receipts is as follows:—Tobacco, $6,720,000 ; 
gas, $2,578,123; bank checks, $1,250,000; 
matches, $2,250,000; and agreement stamps, 
estimated $100,000—total, $12,893,123. This 
gives a grand total in reduction of revenue 
of '$31,845,561. In addition to these reduc- 
tions it is reported that the Ways and Means 
Committee has endeavored to throw safe- 
guards around the administration of our 
Custom Houses, apd has greatly simplified 
the laws pertaining to the Internal Revenue. 
It has consolidated into an equivalent tax 
of sixty-five cents nearly all the several taxes 
upon whiskey. It has removed many of the 
annoying and restrictive provisions of the ex- 
isting law, obstructing the business of the 
distiller and harassing the commerce in that 
article. It has provided instead of sixteen 
cents for {smoking tobacco, and _ thirty- 
two cents for chewing tobacco, a uniform 
tax of twenty cents per pound upon all kinds 
of tobacco, and has, at the same time, provided 
a safe method for exporting tobacco, as well 
as spirit, directly from the manufactory, 
without the cumbersome forms and unsatis- 
factory drawbacks of the existing law; and 
it has been its endeavor, while reducing tax- 
ation, to make more eflicient, and, if possi- 
ble, at the same time, less burdensome and 
annoying, the laws that shall enfoice the 
duties and taxes which remain. 


The public accounts of the New Domin- 
ion for the last financial year, the trade 
and navigation returns and the internal 
revenue returns, were laid lately before the 
Hlouse. All show evidence of the highly 
prosperous condition of the trade of the 
Dominion. The total receipts from all 
sources were $19,335,560; the expenditures, 
$15,623,081. The trade and navigation re- 
turns show an increase of the value of 
goods imported for consumption of about 
$16,000,000, and in the duties on imports of 
over $2,000,000, and on exports over $600,- 
000. The importations from the United 
States were $29,000,000, an incresse of over 
$4,000,000. The exports both to Great Britain 
and the United States have decreased. The 
exports to the United States over the imports 
are still nearly $2,000,000. The increase in 
tonnage of Canadian and British vessels in- 
ward bound, was about 690,000 tons, and out- 
ward bound 930,000 tons. 


It is reported that the Lake Superior and 
Mississippi River Road from St. Paul to 
Duluth has been. leased to the Northern 
Pacific for 999 years. This unites the east- 
ern terminus of the Northern Pacific and 
the St. Paul and Pacific, both of which the 
Northern controls, as it now does the 
entire railroad system, completed or in pro- 
gress, of that part of Minnesota north of St. 


14, the advance being due to the increase of | Paul 


imports and decrease of exports. ‘There is 
also a large demand for the use of travellers 
in Europe always at this season of the year. 
Foreign exchange is steady at 10914 and 3, 
for 60 days and 11014 and \y for short sight 
Bankers’ sterling. Stocks are a little un- 
steady, and Governments strong. 


_The following are the latest stock quota- 
1ons : 








April 12. April 19. 
American Gold........... 1104 @— 14@ — 
es Lack. & Western... yt gre = @1003¢ 
_... . raat ig @ O4% 624@ 62 
Erie preferred one cs at = 
Harlem... 112%@ — 120%@ 122 
Illinois Cent 1384%@ — —- o— 
Lake Shore... 6 @ 95% 7~@ 
Michigan Central. 115 QL 6% 1164%@ — 
N. Y. Central and H ® @— 987,@ 9936 
N.Y. C. & H. Scrip R6@ I~ 927,.@ 9346 
Northwestern....... -+- BO%@ 82% 824Q@ R216 
Northwestern pref... .) 9376@ OF %4@ 953s 
@hio and Mississippi... 484@ — 48%.@ — 
Pacific Mail.............. Hy@ — &3@ — 
ee Oe 915.@ — RYU@ 926 
Rock Island............. IM e@uix 115%@ 113 
mg me | Mase e2eesuseesces ao _ —- @— 
SS 6l @ 61 62%@ 62% 
St. Paul preferred........ 806@ + ad a — 
Union Pacific............ 3440 — 394 3919 
Wabash and W.......... B4@ 80 _a— 
Western Union.......... T33@ — i6y@ — 
Adams Express.......... T¥@ — Ys@ W& 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 72 _— BE¥@ 735 
Ws ey boca vecensus TL6@ 72 TAK, 74%; 
Wells, Fargo........ .... T5e@ T57%¢ @ 9055 


A Washington despatch says :—Secreta 
Boutwell and Assistant Secretary Richardson 
are engaged in considering;the subject of a 
further negotiation of the funded loan autho- 
rized by Congress. Judge Richardson ob- 
tained in London, before leaving, a proposi- 
tion for three hundred millions more of five | 
per cent. bonds and the same amount of four 
and one-half per cents, the latter depending | 
upon Congress giving authority for the pay. | 
ment of interest in London. It isconfidently | 
expected at the Treasury Department that) 


The N. ¥. Shipping List comments as fol- 
lows on the restrictions that impede the con- 
struction of vessels in this country: There is 
a marked contrast in the conditions of ship- 
building industry which exist between the 
State of Maine districts and those of the 
neighboring British Provinces, caused by the 
difference in the tax, currency and labor 
systems of the two sections A contemperary, 
printed at St. John, N. B., states thee the 
building of ships is being carried on with 
yreat energy in and around that city. No 
ess than 38,340 tons of wooden ships are now 
on the stocks or under contract, and as many 
more will be built there in the course of the 
present year. A good ship of spruce can now 
be built at St. John for $40 per ton, but $5 
more than rates before the war. A _ rise of 20 
per cent, on the cost of building iron vessels 
on the Clyde has created a demand for 
wooden ships. Great activity prevails in 
Nova Scotia also. It is obvious that the day 
for wooden ships has not gone by; and if 
Congress would but relieve our shipowners 
of some of the heaviest of their burdens, in 
the shape of taxes on materials, it is evident 
that shipbuilding would speedily revive. 
Although the carrying trade is at present in a 
depressed condition, sagacious observers are 
of opinion that a revival must take place at 
an early day, and that for the next few years 
freights are destined to rule comparatively 
high the world over. 

The Suez Canalghas come to be a financial, 
as well as scientific success, the increase of 
traffic the past year having exceeded the most 





| Sanguine expectation of its managers, where- 
| by they were enabled to reduce the expenses 


from the estimate of seventeen to sixteen 
millionsof francs. For the present year they 
expect a revenue of 18,170,000 francs, and 
they put the entire expense of operation and 





the contribution to the sinking fund at 15,-|General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 


940,000 francs, leaving a net income of nearly 
two and a quarter million franes for the year. 


The guestion of tonnage has been a very |~ 


perplexing one for the company. By its 
charter it is restricted to a tariff charge of ten 
francs per ton, and the same sum per passen- 
ger. The various methods of measuring 
tonnage in different countries have caused 
the company to lose by its adoption of a tariff 
besed on inscribed tonnage, and it is only 
lately thatit has been determined, after long 
deliberation, to change the system. As we 
have already stated, the company have 
adopted arule that on the Ist of July next 
and thereafter the charge shall be on the real 
capacity of vessels. Tne gross tonnage 
registered upon the papers of all ships mea- 
sured after the English system is to be 
accepted for such ships, and such as have not 
been so measured must be remeasured by that 
method. This establishes a uniform and 
— fair rule for all vessels using the 
Canal. 


Tue New Wuirte Star Liye STEAMSHIP 
Apriatic.—The splendid new screw steamer 
Adriatic, the fifth of the White Star Line of 
Liverpool and New York ocean steamers, 
arrived in the Mersey yesterday from Belfast, 
where she has been constructed, like her 
compeers, by Messrs. Harland & Woltle. The 
Adriatic, in her external appearance and rig, 
resembles her predecessors. She has the 
same beauty of outline in moulding, and the 
same yacht-like style of rig, but is about 500 
tons larger than her predecessors, measuring 
in gross 4,250 tons, as compared with their 
3,707 tons. Her dimensions are: Length over 
all, 450 feet; beam 41 jfeet; depth of hold, 
32 feet. The engines are on the compound 
high-and-low pressure principle, and were 
constructed, like those of the Oceanic and 
Baltic, by Messrs. Maudslay, Sons and Field, 
of Londen. During’ the run from Belfast 
they worked with exceeding smoothness, and 
to the entire satisfaction of all concerned; 
and though a speed of sixty-two revolutions 
per minute was attained, there was no heat- 
ing of the bearings. The vessel was flying 
light, drawing about seventeen feet of water, 
and the screw was not nearly immersed, so 
that it had not its full propelling power,but the 
pertormance of the vessel was sufficient to 
indicate that she will probably be the fastest 
of the fast vessels of the White Star fleet. 
In the preceding vessels it was thought that 
the builders had done everything possible in 
the way of elaborate detail and finish to make 
“a life on the ocean wave” one of luxury, but 
in the Adriatic they have managed to further 
enhance their reputation. Asin the other ves- 
sels the main saloon is amidships, with com- 
mcdious state rooms forward and aft of it, 
the latter being even more capacious than in 
the other ships. There are many improve- 
ments noticeable, however. For instance, 
the vessel is furnished with gas—manufac- 
tured on board, and supplied to the saloon, 
state rooms, smoking room and corridors, 
about tiree hundred lights being used for 
this purpose. The effect of the beautiful 
saloon when brilliantly illuminated in this 
way, as it was on Saturday evening for the 
gratification of the party of gentlemen on 
board the Adriatic, was something to be re- 
membered, and it is certainly a wonderful 
stride in ocean navigation when we cross the 
Atlantic in such a floating palace, with gas 
to make every corner of the saloon and ad- 
joining passages brilliant with light, and elec- 
tric communication to summon aid in every 
emergency, great or small, to which the sea 
traveller is liable. 

The Adriatic left her anchorage in Belfast 
Lough at 11.30 P. M. on Saturday, the 30th 
March. Most of the company had turned 
into bed and were asleep before starting, and 
though it blew freshly from southeast during 
the night with squalls and heavy showers, so 
smooth was the vessel’s motion that most of 
the sleepers only discovered that they had 
left Belfast on getting up next morning. 
After passing the Calf of Man the vessel 
cruised about between Point Lynas and the 
entrance to the Mersey, so as to give her en- 
gines a through trial. Ag the Adriatic ap- 
proached the Bell Buoy she came up with 
the Cunard R. Mail steamer Abyssinia, inward 
bound from New York, and waiting for 
water to cross the bar. As the Adriatic ap- 
proached, the passengers on board the Abys- 
sinia assembled on the quarter-deck and 
greeted the new craft with three hearty 
cheers, the usual interchange of nautical cour- 
tesies also taking place between the two ves- 
sels. After arriving in the river the Adriatic 
was docked in the Morphet Dock at Birken- 
head, and proceeded up to the head of the 
West Float, where she will be placed in the 
graving dock this morning to have her hull 
below water coated. 

The Adriatic is to sail on her first voyage 
for New York on Thursday, the 11th inst., 
under command of Captain Digby Murray, 
the Commodore of the White Star fleet, who 
has had charge of each new vessel asshe comes 
out. Weare informed that a large number 
of passengers have already booked by her, 
and no doubt she will prove a favorite ves- 
sel, and do much to sustain the high reputa- 
tion already gained by this, the youngest of 
the Trans-Atlantic lines between Liverpool 
and New York.—Liverpool Courier, April 1. 

The Adriatic is due at this port on Sunday 
next, and will be open for public inspection 
during the week following. She sails on her 
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U.S. Obligations, | 
.  . are 
i POOR veceaset secemess 
i ONE 5. scowesnsdeensnce | 
oe 
6s, 5-208, "2 coup.... 
6s, 5-208, 64 coup 
6s, 5-208, 65 coup. 
fis, 5-208, 67 coup. 
6s, 5-208, "68 coup. 
5s, 10-408, coup 
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State Bonds, 
New York Reg’d Bounty Loan... 


do = coupon do 
do _ 6s canal loan 1872 
ar ~ ya Di ccwkensccacsactaseccecene 







Oalifornia Ta, 'T7T........0..0. 
Georgia 6s, °72 coupon 

= 3 Ree eae 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, *70....... 





108 
108 
083g 


oe 





Louisiana 6s 
do new 
Michigan 6s, *73- 
Missouri 6s, coup......... ..... «66. 
oO “Oe eer 
ST arr 
o 6s new. 

Ohio 68, 
South Carolina 6s 
Tennessee 6s 










do —_ new Bonds... 
ee 
do new Bonds......... 


Railroad Bonds, 


Albany & Susquehanna 1st Bond.... 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgaye........ 
do 2d mortgage pref... . 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort.. 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort 
Central Pacitie Gold Bonds. ........ 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist morts 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund 
do ist mortgage... 
do ee rey 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort... ... 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund... 
do tet mort......... ee 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s. “# 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F... 
do 2d mort 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund....... 
Col. Chic. & Ind, Central let mort... 
o 2d mort... 
Del. Lack & West. Ist’ mort 
do O68 mort,....503. 
Dubuque &ioux City Ist mort 
Erie 1st mort, extend. .......... 
a ee eee 
Galena & Chic. ext. ................ 
9d mort........ 
st mort., *88. 
do 2d mort., '93......... 
Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr. 
Hann, & St. Joseph convert 
Harlem 1st mort. 7s. 





de 
Great Western 1 




































~ 
















do 1st mort, and Sinking Fund. . ry 
Hudson River 7s 2d mort. °85........| 106 
Illinois Central 7s °75..... 0. 2.6.6... 103 
Ne re 12e 
Michigan Central 88, 1882........ 2... 12 
Mich. South. & N. 1. 7s Sink Fund...| 103 
do do 2d mort,.... 100 
Morris & Essex Ist mort.. ; 15 
o 2d mort. uy 
New Jersey Central 2d 1 nit 
do new.... 104%, 
New York Central 6s, ’83.... Sco 243g 
do EES ; _~ 
do eM cs posias cos | meh 
New York & New Haven 6s..... u8 
Ohio & Miss. Ist mort 10014 
do consol, . ee 
DR Sh civadsnenscccedonetns sen "7 
Pittsh. Ft. W. & Chic. Ist mort...... 10h 3 
do do 21 mort... ... 100° 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar) 45 
Pac. E, B. guar. by Missouri......... <— 
gaecy & Tol. 1st mort. °90.... a4 
ere , 
St. Louis & Tron Mountain. “4 
Toledo & Wab. cons, cony.. 92 
oO Ist mort, ext ... ot 
Tol., Peor, & Wars. Ist mort. E. Div) 931 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s........ 92 
do Land Grants, 7........ os] BIN 
do Income, 10s........ 4 
Alt. & Terre Haute... .. 4 
0 preferred = Be 
Boston, Hartford & E OK 
Chicago & Alton..... “9 
o oreferred. aie 
Chicayo & N. Western. R 
o preferred. Bs] 
Chicago & Rock Island..... 11256 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 132° 
Clevel. Col., ind. & Cincin re) 
Jleveland & Pittsburg......... y 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central... 333% 
Del. Lack, & Western......... 109 
70 
{ 
do eee woe 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.............. Bi ke 
do eee 64 
IN path toch natin igtecea” sce caus ‘Wy 
Se eee 130 
Joliet & Chicago.............cecec008 2 
Illinvis Central... 133 
Lake Shore & Michigan Sout! Wi 
Marietta & Vincin. 1st preferred 234g 
do 2d preferred... jis 
Michigan Central................ 16g 
Milwaukee & St. Paul.......... b235 
do preferre pv 
Morris & Essex........ ws 
New Haven & Hartford 
New Jerscy............. 154g 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River......] 98% 
do S rip Certificate...... . J22 


Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co......... 
Cumberland Coal and [ron Co 
Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Pennsylvania Coal Co... 
Spring Mountain Coal... 





Miscellaneous, 


ee _ 
Boston Water Power..... 
COBO. occ ccc secscece 
Adams Express 





Wells, Fargo Express...°. 











return voyage to Liverpool on Saturday, 
April 27. ™ 


American Express........-..-... ae 
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Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
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INVESTING 
MONE Y! 


BANKING HOUSE OF 


SAY COOKE & CO. 

To all seeking investment combining large profit 
with abundant security, we offer and recommend the 
First Mortgage 7-30 Gold Bonds of the Northern Pa 
cific Railroad Company. 


The high character of these Bonds is permanently 
established, and holders are fully protected, not only 
by the ample security afforded in the mortgage, but 
by a most careful and economical administration of 
the affairs of the Company. 


Capitalists, and all who require a pre-eminently 
safe security, should investigate the claims of the 
Northern Pacific First Mortgage Bonds. They have 
thirty years to run, and bear interest at the rate of 
7 3-10 per cent. in gold. 


Many holders of 5-208 are exchanging them for 
Northern Pacifics, and thereby INCREASING THEIR 


ANNUAL INCOME NEARLY ONE-THIRD. 


The highest current rate will be paid for all mar- 
ketable securities received in exchange. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 


New York, 


Philadelphia and Washington. 





Banking House 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


No. 832 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
ither Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwarés 
on 


The Imperial Bank, 
Messrs. Clews. Habicht & Co , { London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 


We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Char leston, S.C. 


t UNcCURRENT Be ey Srocks, 
Cou, LAND WARRANTS, Bought 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
cuted 

” Oricon of 
NOTES, DRAFTS, X&c., 
and re mitte «l = promptly 

te" CoRRESPONDENTs of this honse, 
npon having 
and despateh. 

New York CoRRESPONDENTS’: 

co. KOU NTZE BROTHEKS. 


Bonps, 
EXCHANGE, &c., &c., 


DIVIDENDS, 


&c., made 


COUPONS, 
upon all points 


may rely 
their business attended to with fide lity 


HENRY CLEWS 


TAPSCOTT’S 


GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 
Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 

From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, 

from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 
LIVERPOOL AND ee 1 STEAMSHIP 


also 


Sailing Weekly. 

Issue Drafts and Exchang re payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Com 
tinent of Europe Demand Notes and Exchange on 
Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 
end on {Ww illiam Tapscott and Co., ‘Old Hall, L iverpool. 

Passengers forwarded to all the Western States or 
Canada at lowest rates. 

For further particulare, apply to 

TAPSCOTT, BROTHERS & CO.. 
36 South Street, New Yerk. 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Ja 
and West Indies, and South America. 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 


London and elsewhere, 
rates; also Cable Transfers. 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. 

business transacted. 


CHEAP FARMS! [FREE HOMES! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 





3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 





These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 4ist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the ‘Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
and more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 


7S BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 
Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Danish, mailed free eve rywhere. Address, 

oO. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 


AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


n, the East 
Iso Circular 


Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
bought and sold at current 
Demand Drafts on Scot- 


Bills collected, and other Banking 


JOHN PATON 


‘ARCH. McKINLAY | Agents. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO.,, 
LONDON. 





WALKER, ANDREWS 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & C€0., Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES —O EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial one Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS, 


Railway and re Loans negotiated. 
and Bonds dealt in on Commission. 
De posits 


CIRCULAR NOTES. 
And Letters of Credit 


FoR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
IMPERIAL FIRE INS. coa., 


LONDON 


& CO., 


Stocks 
Interest on 


EsTABLISUED . 1808. 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 








Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 


Office of the United “State s Branch, 40 & 42 


Pine Street. 


E. W. CROWELL, Restpent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER, 





LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Ancaipay, H.B.M. Consun, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros ~¥ 
n.d. JAFPRAY, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 
Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davip SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Street. 


J. } ~cpemeee Jouxston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Ph, Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart, 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 


ist Mortgage Bonds 


are being absorbed by an increasing demand 
for them. 

Secured as they are by a first mortgage on 
the road, land grant, franchise and equip- 
ments, combined in one mortgage, they com- 
mand at once a ready market. 

A liberal sinking fuad provided in the 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in GOLD. Interest at eight (8) 
per cent. perannum. Payable semi-annually, 
free of tax. Principal in thirty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 

Price 9714 and accrued interest in Currency, 
from Feb. 1 15, 1872. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

Can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitat- 
ingly recommend them. 

TANNER & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 





ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1872. 


(" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY 'TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 
Premiums received on Marine ie from 

Ist Jan., 1871, to 3ist Dec., 1871 
Premiums on Policies not ct d off Ist 

January, 187! 


),412,777 51 
2,033,675 48 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan 
uary, 1871, to 3ist December, I871...... 
Losses paid during the 
same period............. 


~ $5,375,793 24 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$8,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and othe’ rwise.. 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 


the Com ny, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,405,937 95 
EEE ainsccanisweyegede. paeneuss 274,345 01 





$14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1868 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tnesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 

will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and He will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


Total amount of Assets... ..... 


By Order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


JosepH GAILLARD. JR., 
C, A, Hann, 
James Low, 
B. J. Hownanp, 
Bens. Bascock, 
Rosr, B, Mnturn, 
Gorpon W. Burnuam, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCY, 
Gro. 5S. STEPHENSON, 
WituiaM H. Wess, 
SHepParD GanpDy, 
Francis Sxippy, 
Cuarues P. Burp Ett, 
Cuas H. MarsHau., 
Wixi E. Bunker, 
Samvet L. Mireur, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Rosest L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perkins, ALEXANDER V. BuakgE, 
Cxuases D. Levericn. 


J.D JONES, President. 


J.D. Jones, 
Crar.es DENNIs, 

W. H. H. Moors, 
Henry Cort, 
Jos1an O. Low, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuasies H. Russext, 
Lowe. Ho.sroox, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Roya Puetrs, 
Cates Barstow, 

A. P. Pruxo0t, 
WituiaM E. Dopnar, 
Davin Lanr, 

James Bryce, 
Danret 5S. MItier, 
Wa. Sturais, 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 





J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Dice-Pres’t. 


superstructure. 


THE 


CANADA SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY CoO. 


Are now offering, through the undersigned, 
REMAINING $5,000,000 
OF THEIR 


First Mortgage Sinking 
30 Years. 


Fund 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


AT 


90 and ACCRUED INTEREST. 


THE ROAD runs from Buffalo to the Detroit River, 
connecting there with the Chicago and Canada South- 
= now being built to Chicago, -and will thereby form 
the 


SHORTEST TRUNK LINE BETWEEN 

BUFFALO AND CHICAGO, or, in other 
words, will be the SHORTEST LINK in 
the GREAT LINE OF TRAFFIC BE- 
TWEEN THE EAST AND WEST, con- 
necting the GREAT SYSTEM OF RAIL- 
WAYS which diverges from Buftalo, To- 
ledo and Chicago, 
A branch also runs from St. Thomas to the St. Clair, 
where it forms connections with the various roads 
leading into the lumber and mineral regions of Mi- 
chigan. 


THE MAIN line from Buffalo to the Detroit River, 
is 229 miles long. The branch from St. Thomas to St. 
Clair is 61 miles, and runs through the great Canada 
oil region. 

OF THE entire line (290 miles) two hundred and 

twenty miles are graded, bridged, and ready sor the 
The remaining 70 miles are under 
contract to be ready for the superstructure early in 
the Summer. 


OF THE 800,000 ties required, 600, ano are on hand 
and the remainder are coming in daily 


SIX THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED TONS of rails 
are delivered and paid for, and the balance contracted 
to be delivered early in the Summer, those for 
san line being STEEL, all sixty pounds to the 
ya 


ALL the materials for the stations and a part of the 
equipment are purchased. 


TRACK LAYING will be begun as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground. 


The entire line will be ready for business on or be- 
fore Dec. 31, 1872. 

TBE ROAD is being built by the most ex 
enced railroad men in the country, who are contitent 
of a profitable business for it from the day of its 
openin g. 


THE ROAD will be 


33 Miles Shorter Than Any 
Other Road, 


either BUILT or in contemplation, between 
Buftalo and Chicago. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire 
line does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to 
the mile, and Ninety-s of the 


Road IS STRAIGHT. 


sx per cent. 


The Canada Southern (including its braneh 
of 61 miles to St. Clair) and the Chicago 
Southern, their light 


grades, direct alignment, Leing the shortest 


and Canadian with 
will 
adm't of the most SPEEDY, ECONOMI- 
CAL and SAFE transit attainable for both 
passengers and freight. 


route between Buffalo and Chicago, 


The road thus far has been built by cash subscrip- 
tions, and the proceeds of the bonds now offered will 
comple te and futly equip it. The principal and in- 
terest of the bonds are payable either in New York, 
Londor, or Frankfort. 


We have ro hesitation in recommending the bonds 
AS A PERFECTLY SAFE as well as a PROFIT 
BLE INVESTMENT. 


LEONARD, 
SHELDON 
and FOSTER 





NO, 10 WALL ST. 











